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Editorial | 


The International Church: Narratives of Religious 
and Cultural Convergence 


My own experiences as a Mormon 
abroad have been extremely varied. 
My first trip to Russia was on the 
“Lord’s errand” as a missionary. As 
the airport bus pulled out of the MTC 
parking lot, I felt Isaiah had me and 
my colleagues in mind when he 
wrote, “For ye shall go out with joy, 
and be led forth with peace: the 
mountains and the hills shall break 
forth before you into singing, and all 
the trees of the field shall clap their 
hands” (Isaiah 55:12). I genuinely felt 
Rock Canyon celebrating the 
commencement of my mission. 


While in Russia, I preached, loved, 
and hitchhiked (in the early days, we 
traveled frequently by taxi— which, in 
practice, was any guy with a car). I 
fought chronic bronchitis and I froze 
through two long weeks of -40° 
celsius temperatures. Through much 
of the long winter, I donned two pairs 
of thermal underclothing under my 
turtlenecks, sweaters, down parka, 
and goat hair scarf. One day as we 
left our apartment, my companion 
decided to measure how long it took 
before our extremities felt cold to the 
point of pain. Despite our careful 
swaddling, we were suffering by the 
62nd second. In summer, on the other 
hand, I ate frozen gooseberries while 
perspiration trickled down my dust- 
covered neck. The physicality of my 
experience only added to my overall 
sense of its glory. For eighteen 
months, as I told my newly-married 


friend Emily at home, my soul soared. 


I returned to Russia five years later 
with a handsome husband who 
speaks impeccable Russian. Although 
I expected less glory and greater 
physical comfort than I had known as 
a missionary, I failed to anticipate the 
overwhelming sadness that engulfed 
me for much of my five-month stay. 
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by Kate Holbrook 


Many factors contributed to this 
depression — the work I had planned 
to do while in St. Petersburg fell 
through, and the jobs I was able to 
scrape together only occupied a few 
hours of each week, leaving me 
feeling bored and useless. 


Sexism is different in Russia than in 
the U.S. and perhaps even more 
frustrating. Not only do women work 
as much, if not more, as men, they 
usually take care of all household 
chores as well. I felt that I was 
witnessing a world in which women 
worked themselves to the bone, strug- 
gling to put some kind of food on the 
table, to stay on top of the laundry 
without a washing machine, and to be 
beautiful — freshly coifed, well- 
pressed, and artfully made up. Mean- 
while, their husbands drank beer and 
had sex with other women. I certainly 
saw some exceptions to this pattern 
but not nearly as many as | wanted to. 


While my husband worked hard and 
neither drank nor philandered, in 
social interactions I often felt like his 
appendage rather than his equal 
partner. Men, from random cab 
drivers to venerated senior professors, 
frequently offered to fix him up with 
prostitutes or interns from the medical 
school where he worked. These 
factors alone bruised my psyche. 


Nonetheless, I suspect the deepest 
source of my despondency was the 
pervasive poverty. For the first two 
weeks, I couldn't leave our apartment 
without crying. Old women selling 
their wares lined main streets and 
subway entrances. These were not 
hyper-motivated geriatric entrepre- 
neurs but poverty’s eldest victims, 
who had insufficient money for food 
and medicine. They sat all day trying 
to sell a possession — the saucer for a 


teacup, old postcards, or wilted 
flowering weeds they had gathered 
at the roadside. There were plenty of 
poor people on the streets — children 
begging for food and war veterans 
dressed in fatigues with sleeves and 
pantlegs hanging loose where limbs 
used to be. But it was the state of the 
destitute older women that most 
provoked my impotent rage. 


During my first stay in Russia, I really 
believed that I was doing some good. 
Throughout the second experience, | 
felt like a guilty, spoiled child who 
had nothing to offer and was 
incapable of entertaining herself. 
Russia is a country of extremes, and 

it brought them out in me. 


While preparing this issue of Exponent 
II, | have been particularly interested 
in the way contributors handled their 
own international interactions with 
poverty and cultural differences. I 
take courage from their stories. We 
interview Carol Gray, who instigated 
a Relief Society project to gather 
supplies for Bosnian refugees and 
ended up leading over forty truck 
convoys from Britain to Kosovo and 
Bosnia. On page 32, we include a list 
of charities recommended by the 
women on our Exponent II e-mail list. 
Mother-daughter pairs report on 
what they learned and tried to 
accomplish in South Africa and 
Nepal. Women reporting on their 
stays in Russia, South America, 
Thailand, Nepal, and Morocco express 
ambivalence about what they saw, 
felt, and how they tried to help. These 
stories accomplish what I see as one of 
Exponent’s vital missions —to lend us 
collective courage, hope, and under- 
standing before we head once more 
into the fray. 
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Away from the Tribe: Reflections on Being 


I joined the Church in January 1997 
after several months of intense study 
and reflection. One of the Church's 
main attractions for me was the sense 
of welcome and belonging I felt at 
every church event. I am realistic 
enough to acknowledge that some of 
this warmth might have been due to 
the prospect of adding another 
convert to the fold. | 


I also know that I was especially 
prized because I was rather unusual — 
a feminist with progressive leanings, a 
child of Pilipino immigrants, a former 
Peace Corps volunteer, an alumna of 
the university most unlike BYU (UC 
Berkeley), and on my way to a graduate 
degree in international relations at Johns 
Hopkins. Not exactly a Molly Mormon 
background. But I have learned in my 
own small way that the greater 
community of saints is accepting and 
welcoming of any background. My 
experiences living overseas while 
working for an American interna- 
tional relief and development 
organization have reinforced my 
sense of place in an American church 
striving for international status. 


After graduate school, I accepted a 
position with Catholic Relief Services 
and worked in Nairobi, Kenya, for a 
year. I became a member of a growing 
and dynamic branch where, even 
though I had been a member for only 
two years, my status as an American 
meant that I “knew” the right way. I 
was consistently asked how things were 
done in the U. S., and my observations 
were taken as authority. 


I was disturbed that our branch was 
being molded into one that replicated 
the church in Utah and did not seem 
to reflect the local reality. Why were 
we singing about pioneers and 
handcarts when Kenyans had 
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beautiful choral traditions of their 
own? Why were services conducted 
in English instead of Swahili, thus limit- 
ing participation to the more educated 
members of the church? Why is it that 
the Protestant and Catholic churches 
had successfully incorporated local 
culture, and yet the LDS Church 
seemed reluctant to even try? In light 
of the number of Kenyans traveling to 
and from the U. S., including Kenyan 
BYU students returning on holiday 
who were assumed to be the next 
generation of leadership, the Utah- 
centric traditions seemed even more 
entrenched. To complicate matters, 
the Americans who visited the branch 
seemed insensitive and condescending. 
(Of the Americans resident in the 
branch, there was an embassy family 
and two BYU students besides me.) 


Everyone in the branch had joined the 
church at great personal cost. In 1999, 
the Kenyan government had authorized 
a presidential commission to investi- 
gate devil-worshipping groups. 
Along with New Agers and Masons, 
Mormons were cited as one of the key 
groups promoting Satan. As a result, 
members were fired from their jobs or 
kicked out of their homes. Several 
members were refugees from 
neighboring countries, such as 
Rwanda and the Democratic Republic 
of Congo, and had struggled to reach 
the relative stability of Kenya. The 
mission presidency consistently drew 
parallels between trials suffered by 
Mormons in Africa and those endured 
by members in the early church. Did 
the parallels resonate? Perhaps. But 
they also underscored the American 
character of the Church. 


A sense of Americanness remained even 
though only African missionaries were 
allowed to prosleytize in Kenya. The 
only American missionaries were 


retired couples. The elders and sisters 
from other African countries were 
thus given the task of teaching principles, 
such as the blessings of the temple, that 
they themselves had not experienced. 


The highlight of my year there was 
when Sheri Dew and Michelle Larsen 
visited Nairobi to do trainings for 
Relief Society and Young Women. A 
couple of weeks later in Washington, 
D. C., [heard Sister Dew speak of her 
experiences in Africa. She was clearly 
touched by the women she had met 
there. It was one of the few occasions, 
apart from the picturesque ethnic 
Mormon-of-the-month feature in the 
Ensign, where members in North 
America recognized how important 
the membership “outside” is. 


After my year in Kenya, I was trans- 
ferred and promoted to the country 
program in Morocco. The position was 
my dream job—over-seeing integrated 
rural development projects funded by 
the U. S. government and UNICEF 
and providing technical support in 
gender and development. The chance 
to work in a Francophone Moslem 
country was hard to turn down. The 
only catch was that, according to 
Church headquarters, there were no 
organized church units in the country. 


A few Moroccans had joined the church 
in Europe but were now incognito in 
their country, given that conversion 
out of Islam is illegal and technically 
punishable by death. There had been 
an active branch a few years ago, and 
I had just missed an LDS Peace Corps 
volunteer and a grad student couple. 
My first year, I was alone. 


I came armed with books and study 
manuals and CDs of Mormondom’s 
greatest hits. I intended to do scripture 
study by e-mail. When I leave the 
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Apart and Not Apart from the Community of Saints 


by Sylvia Cabus 


country, the Frankfurt —and later — 
Solihull mission offices provide 
contact information. I am in touch 
with various people at BYU who are 
involved with Morocco in some way. 
I keep the Sabbath. I read and pray 
and study. Occasionally, I accompany 
other friends to different religious 
services. I talk with my colleagues 
about the Church. I order Church 
materials in Arabic and French. I keep 
in touch with the elders in Ceuta, 
Spain, where the nearest branch is 
located. I often wonder whether there 
is another Mormon here, somewhere, 
whom I have not yet met because he 
or she is not American. 


When I have been able to attend meet- 
ings, I benefit from all the qualities of 

_ Mormonism that I miss— community, 
spirituality, sisterhood — without the 
petty and annoying distractions: the 
competition, the judgmental attitudes. 
My testimony has grown immeasur- 
ably through the occasional meetings I 
have attended in Morocco, usually 
courtesy of visiting BYU students and 
staff, as well as through meetings in 
branches in cities as diverse as Geneva 
and Tirana. 


However, American Mormonism 
reasserts itself regularly. When I 
attended the French-speaking branch 
in Geneva, everyone directed me to 
the English-speaking 
branch. They meant well, 
but I was again disturbed 
by the generic American- 
ness of it all. Where does 
it all come from? What 
prompts every Relief 
Society I’ve seen to deco- 
rate with lace tablecloths 
and flowers? In Tirana, 
everyone automatically 
and surreptitiously 
checked me for a name 
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tag. Why else would an American 
attend their branch unless it was as a 
missionary? 


When I arrived in Morocco, I assumed 
that since I had no priesthood authority, 
I would be unable to replicate any sort 
of LDS service. As a feminist, this was 
slightly rankling, but I accepted it. It 
wasn’t until my second year, when | 
met a young Mormon woman ~ 
teaching at the American Language 
Center, that I realized the absence of 
priesthood authority did not preclude 
worship in a conventional manner. 
She and I held meetings, complete 
with hymns, every Sunday and 
Family Home Evening once a week. It 
was our “twig” (as opposed to a 
branch). During the sacrament 
portion, we took turns reading the 
sacrament prayers and meditating on 
the words. We shared our testimonies 
and wept together. Although we did 
not take the sacrament, the meetings 
were as intensely spiritual as any I'd 
experienced. She was much more 
conservative than I but did not seem 
to wonder about the contradictions 
we were experiencing. I had never 
expected anyone as traditional as she 
was to teach me that the lack of 


priesthood authority was not an 
excuse to neglect my Sabbath 
commitments. I hope that she in turn 
benefited from our discussions on 


how to recognize the light of Christ in 
each Moroccan we met. 


Sometimes I do feel intensely lonely 
and homesick. I am glad to be living 
in a society where, at least in 
principle, many of the values 
promoted in the Church are shared. | 
miss the structure of church-going. I 
miss the ability to accept or refuse 
what the Church demands of me. 
Here I am on my own. 


Or am I? My testimony has strength- 
ened considerably. I have the Lord 
with me. I am still part of a community 
of Saints. Technology helps tremen- 
dously, as well as working for a faith- 
based organization that has been very 
accommodating. I can walk into any 
LDS chapel in the world and feel 
welcome. I never thought that I would 
have the opportunity to share the 
sacrament with international Saints in 
such meaningful circumstances in other 
countries. I try as often as possible 
to convey to other members in North 
America the diversity and strength of 
the Church overseas, despite the 
confluence of American culture and 
Mormon doctrine. At the same time, I 
have to grapple alone with church 
bureaucracy without the mediating 
influence of a bishop or branch presi- 
dent, most recently in a seeming 
inability to guide me in renewing my 
temple recommend. 


Iam a woman without 

a ward and therefore 
without a home. But Iam 
_ at home in the greatest 
‘sense of the word in the 

~ Mormon world. 


Sylvia Cabus ts a project 


manager with Catholic Relief 
Services in Rabat, Morocco. 
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Just before my mission, I met a 
People’s Deputy from the just barely 
former Soviet Union. I befriended him 
and tried to teach him the missionary 
discussions. I was amazed at my gift 
of tongues (although in retrospect I 
should have called it the gift of lips, as 
most of our communicating was 
smiles and kisses on the cheek). One 
Sunday, after a trip to the Dallas 
temple, I told him about the experi- 
ence, how a khlam differs from a nor- 
mal church building. “Khlam?” he 
asked, confused. I kept explaining, 
and he kept wondering for several 
minutes. Finally with a jerk of inspira- 
tion, he said, “KhRam, khram.” 
Embarrassed, I asked, “What does 
khlam mean?” He leaned forward, his 
eyes dancing with conspiracy and 
said in a forced whisper: “Crep!” We 
laughed through the final ten minutes 
of the meeting, shedding mirthful 
tears over the Mormons who worship 
in a pile of garbage in Texas. 


This experience has become emblem- 
atic for me of the globalizing Church, 
a nascent family of well-intentioned 
members prone to misunderstanding 
but mutually committed to the greater 
relationship. As with family, the rela- 
tionships are demanding. To a large 
extent, they are providential —we 
don’t choose who will convert and 
who won't, just as we don’t choose 
who will be a sibling or a parent. The 
metaphor of family provides impor- 
tant, sometimes startling, insights into 
the moral situation we have inherited 
from our globalizing church. 


International growth was a priority 
for the original church. Even while 
the process of gathering drew 
converts to, then beyond, the nine- 
teenth-century American frontier, the 
founding prophet sent envoys to 
Queen Victoria and Tsar Nikolai and 
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An Innocent Abroad: 


built a palatial hotel in Nauvoo for 
visiting royalty and dignitaries. Our 
early religious parents were no 
strangers to international thinking; 
they quoted often the prophecy of 
Daniel that a stone would fill the 
whole earth and looked forward to 
“thrashing” the nations of the earth 
with weak things. 


Although attempts to convert Victoria 
and Nikolai failed, Joseph was 
crowned ruler of a kingdom that later 
flourished in the American West. 
After a period of relative isolation 
(while the Church consolidated its 
Rocky Mountain kingdom), our inter- 
national focus returned. There were 
increasing numbers of converts in 
Brazil, where African, European, and 
indigenous groups had intermingled 
so complexly that it was difficult to 
determine whose genealogy prevent- 
ed the bestowal of priesthood and 
who could be “cleared” to receive it. 
The possibility of expansion into 
Africa served in the 1950s and “60s as 
an impetus to careful prayer by 
Presidents McKay and Kimball about 
priesthood access. In answer to their 
prayers, we have since 1978 been truly 
universal in our ethnic embrace and 
are continually improving in our 
geographic diversity. Citizens of 
myriad nations are being baptized 
into the fold; there are now more 
Mormons outside the USA than 
within it. Our parents remember a 
Mormonism of the American West 
that our children will not recognize. 


International converts commit to our 
family in a variety of ways. Few of us 
appreciate the blurring of national 
and religious boundaries that exists in 
countries with traditional state or 
ethnic religions. I am often mistaken 
for a Russian when I travel in the 
former Soviet republics, sometimes to 


odd effect. A man from a Georgian 
village once flashed me a toothy grin 
as we rode the dusty highway back to 
his waiting wife and goats. After a 
few minutes of pleasantries, he forced 
the conversation onto more important 
themes. “What religion are you?” he 
asked. “Christian,” I replied. “But 
which one? Are you Orthodox?” 
“Almost. I’m kind of a Protestant.” 
His expression soured, and he began 
to interrogate me: “How old is it? 
Orthodoxy is two thousand years old. 
How could you betray it? How old is 
your church?” he sneered repetitively. 
The quick hatred was tangible. He 
didn’t care that | was Mormon; I had 
not even explained to him what kind 
of “Protestant” I was. He just knew 
that I was a traitor. A middle-aged 
atheist friend from Moscow becomes 
nauseated when she enters Orthodox 
churches but defamed the LDS 
Russians I introduced her to as 
traitors. New Mormon converts are 
often painfully immersed in this 
pervasive criticism. Few can 
withstand the pressure; those who do 
are committed beyond expectation. 


Besides social pressures, commitment 
to behavioral norms may be difficult 
for international converts, sometimes 
in surprising ways. One devout 
Sunday School teacher from the 
Caucasus confided in me that the 
hardest change during her conversion 
was the Word of Wisdom. I nodded 
knowingly, sure that nicotine’s hold 
on her had been strong. “Yeah, I used 
to tell the future from coffee at the 
bottom of a cup. It was a special 
power; people respected me. When I 
learned that coffee was a sin, I had to 
give it up. That was very hard.” 


Another example is more pedestrian 


than divining coffee dregs. Russians 
drink tea. They just do. It’s part of 
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Musings on the International Church 


by Samuel Brown 


their hospitality. It’s more Russian 
than apple pie is American. There are 
no known ill health effects from tea, 
and its banning is a relatively late 
development in our history. But we 
forbid it, and our Russian members 
deny themselves socially in a way dif- 
ficult for us to fathom. They under- 
stand the sanctions against vodka and 
the cigarettes, but the tea mystifies 
them. Thank heavens for herbal tea, 
and praise those Latter-day Saints for 
their commitment. 


As with family members, interna- 
tional Mormons teach us about our- 
selves by recalling our origins. Some 
aspects of their faith remind us of our 
spiritual ancestors, revisiting details 
we had hoped to forget. For a people 
denied religion for nearly a century, 
the great outpouring of untrained 
religious sentiment mirrors the milieu 
in which the Church was restored. 
Early Latter-day Saints believed in the 
Zodiac, magic, and ghosts. Some 
thought people lived on the moon and 
sun, and they wore magical talismans 
to protect themselves from evil and to 
help them find pirates’ treasure. 
Russians whose grip on atheism has 
grown tenuous are similar. Sunday 
school in our branch in Russia usually 
involved at least two declarations of 
the doctrinal validity of extrasensory 
perception or herb therapy, and testi- 
mony of God and Joseph Smith was 
often intermingled with testimony of 
the power of a string or magic rock. 


As jarring as these declarations were, 
they gave me occasion to consider 
more intimately just what our first 
religious forefathers were like. There 
is an invigorating vitality in this 
unrestrained belief that narrows the 
gap between the almanac-reading, 
treasure-seeking early Latter-day 
Saints and me. 
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Watching the interactions of doctrin- 
ally advantaged missionaries with the 
neophyte international converts has 
helped me clarify how I understand 
our core beliefs. I have witnessed 
well-intentioned rebukes from senior 
missionaries about issues that have no 
clear consensus. Sometimes I avoided 
translating portions of a talk to limit 
the damage that I felt might be done. 
Returned missionaries and travelers 
often report that “the church is the 
same wherever you go.” I believe that 
one reason the church appears the 
same the world over is that sometimes 
our heads become so full of cultural 
dogma that we cannot hear the impor- 
tant questions truly being asked. 


In many instances, I believe the paring 
down to essentials required by cross- 
cultural community-building rules out 
pseudo-intellectualism just as tena- 
ciously as it rejects the merger of folk 
beliefs with dogma. My early attempts 
at introducing post-modern insight 
into Gospel discussions fell on deaf 
ears. American cynical ennui is em- 
barrassingly out of place. Residence 
among the sincere Saints of the former 
Soviet Union forced from me my sar- 
casm and self-absorbed intellectual- 
ism. I neither require that internation- 
al converts abstain from Coca Cola (or 
consume the sacrament with their 
right hands), nor do I routinely pre- 
sent my views on polygamy to them. 
My faith, and search for truth, have 
been gently modulated by my experi- 
ence with these spiritual siblings. 


For some of us, our international sib- 
lings provide fresh enthusiasm and 
gratitude for core principles. The 
Gospel abroad, often in poverty, pos- 
sesses a desperate, hopeful energy. 
Whereas for many of us the 
Atonement speaks to our fear of 
inadequacy and sinfulness, to many of 


our international siblings, it speaks of 
hope for a better life, access to under- 
standing and security, safety from 
premature death. I have seen the 
Church give new hope to people with 
desperate lives; I have seen people 
drawn together by a shared love of 
God and the Church. 


The social milieu also determines the 
effects of certain Church tenets and 
practices. Whereas in America many 
are concerned that the Church perpet- 
uates sexism, in my experience in 
Russia the stronger the Mormon, the 
greater the respect for women. The 
American sexism of women bound to 
domesticity counterbalances a former 
Soviet sexism that abuses and aban- 
dons women. The deeply wounded 
family bequeathed to the former 
Soviet Union by its dictators is in need 
of male commitment to the family 
enterprise. Perhaps without realizing 
it, the Church’s teachings about gen- 
der roles appear to improve the lives 
of former Soviet women. 


Family is a two-way street. Just as 
international converts struggle for 

the right to participate in our family, 
those relational bonds require that 

we struggle. If we do not, we risk 
relationships consumed by tragedy 
and grave injustice. Our grandparents 
grappled with Allied Mormons 
shooting Nazi or Fascist Mormons. 
Our generation’s problem is murkier 
still. What are we to make of the 
uncomfortable preaching of Benjamin, 
Nephi, and Jesus about societies of 
equal dignity and safety? What 
happens as our self-definition — 
constantly expanding with the vision 
that drove Paul, and finally convinced 
Peter, of goyim converted in droves — 
includes nations we have economical- 
ly colonized? Will we be responsible 


continued on p. 11 
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Fighting for Freedom, Dignity, and Equality — 


Everyone knows of the terrible slums 
of Calcutta in Bengal, India, where 
Mother Teresa spent most of her life 
ministering to the poor. But another 
Bengali city with millions of desperately 
poor people lies only 150 miles away, 
as the crow flies, northeast across the 
border in Bangladesh. This is Dhaka, 
whose scenes of deprivation and 
suffering equal those of her sister 
city. Dark and slim, lovers of music 
and poetry, the Bengali people share a 
common culture and only fifty years 
ago were together as one nation. Now 
their religion divides them — Hindus 
in India, Muslims in Bangladesh — but 
their poverty is the same. 


Dhaka is a vast city of nine million 
people. In one large section, known as 
Mohammadpur, people live in miserable, 
unbelievable poverty. Home for many 
is on the sidewalks with mats spread on 
the hard ground sheltered by roofs of 
cardboard held up with sticks. 


The misery and degradation of ex- 
treme poverty in Mohammadpur is 
the hardest on women and children. 
Already oppressed and regarded as 
inferior beings in the culture, wom- 
en are subject to beatings, the last to 
eat whatever food is available, and 
usually bear a baby each year. The 
children of the very poor are often 
exploited and ill-treated and have 
little opportunity for education. 


Many private organizations strive 
to help these women. One of the 
most effective is the United Nations © 
Women’s Association (UNWA). As 
a member of that organization 
while I lived in Dhaka, I frequently 
joined the Welfare Committee to 
visit orphanages and hospitals. As a 
columnist for the UNWA newsletter, 
I often reported on the various pro- 
jects that were receiving money and 
other help from our organization. 
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A teacher at the CPD Project teaches the children 
of the women who come to the project for help. 


Thus, one unbearably hot, humid 
morning, I joined two Bangladeshi 
social workers to visit some of the 
women of Mohammadpur. 


On the other side of garbage piles 
were shacks made of scrap lumber 
and bamboo with roofs of dried grasses 
or sheet tin. From doorways, sari-clad 
women peered at us, most with babies 
in their arms and children clinging to 
their skirts. When they saw my 
companions, they smiled and called 
out to us, “Assalammu Alaikum” — 
“May God be with you.” They would 
embrace my companions, giving them 
the traditional kiss on each cheek, and 
then invite us into their homes. I was 
accepted because I was in the company 
of women they trusted. 


Inside one of the single-roomed shacks, a 
smiling young woman, mother of several 
children, motioned us to sit upon the 
bed —the only furniture. It was a 
broad, uncushioned platform set up 
on stilts to keep it out of the way of 
the frequent floods that the people of 
Dhaka endure during the monsoon 
season. The walls were decorated 


with newspaper pictures of mosques; 
the Bengali poet, Tagore; Islamic clerics; 
and heroes of the War of Independence. 
There was no kitchen; the women haul 
water in jugs from a central spigot and 
cook over open fires on the ground. 


I was overwhelmed by the poverty 
that surrounded me, but the women I 
met were smiling. They clearly loved 
the women who had brought me 
there — women who, like Mother 
Teresa, dedicated their lives to helping 
them by joining other social workers 
in founding the Community 
Participation and Development (CPD) 
project in 1993. Because of the CPD, 
the women of Mohammadpur have 
hope of a better future for themselves 
and their children. 


CPD is a non-profit, non-government 
effort that seeks to uplift the social 
and economic conditions of women 
and children. The United Nations 
Women’s Association supports these 
efforts with both money and volunteer 
help. “We Want Freedom, Dignity, 
and Equality” and “We Are Fighting 
for Our Rights” are the revolutionary 
slogans of the project. 


_ That morning, we went by rickshaw 


, to many neighborhoods, and I found 


4 them all alike in their sad circum- 


stances. But the women everywhere in 
Mohammadpur brightened at the 
appearance of the two social workers | 
| accompanied. I felt a very real sense 
_ of hope in every home I entered. 


| I discovered the source of that hope 
when I visited the CPD center — 
several rooms in an old building that 
has been donated to the organization. 


-' What I saw there remains forever 


etched in my memory: rooms with 
walls of peeling plaster and rough 
cement floors, devoid of furniture 
but full of activity and purpose. In 
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The Women of Mohammadpur 


by Laurel Madsen 


one large room, more than fifty 
children sat on mats on the 
floor, each one with a rough- 
hewn pottery plate that held a 
round of unleavened bread and | 
a pile of rice. It was one of the 


— 


Pek 


two meals the center would serve ; | 


them that day. These were the 
children of working women 
(most of them in factories mak- 
ing clothes for the American 
and European market), and the 
center takes care of their children 
through the twelve- to fourteen- 
hour workdays. 


Before and after their meals, the 
children were being taught to 
read and write in both their 
native language of Bengali and 
in English. They continued to sit 
shoulder-to-shoulder on the floor, 
balancing slates on their knees, 
writing with bits of chalk and erasing 
with rags. The teacher knelt on the 
floor in front of them, drawing their 
letters on a square of chalkboard. A 
few tattered books were shared, and 
lessons were chanted aloud in unison. 


The children’s eyes were bright as 


they gave me wide, welcoming smiles. 


Again, I heard “Assalammu Alaikum” 
from fifty small mouths. They recited 
their rote lessons proudly, wanting to 
impress this strange foreign woman 
who had come to visit. Crowded 
together on the hard floor, they had 
no room in the small building to run 
and play. “But it’s better than wandering 
the streets,” my guide, Mrs. Chowdhury, 
told me. “Out there they would be 
prey to those who would use them for 
sexual gratification and then sell them 
to others or force them into begging.” 
I had seen such dead-eyed and 
bruised children on the streets of 
Dhaka; I had given many coins to 
small, ragged beggars. 
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This woman of Mohammadpur received a $25 loan to begin a 
successful fruit and vegetable business. 


AN NW 


Leaving the children, I went into 
another room, where the students 
sitting on the floor were teenaged 
girls, again saved from the horrors of 
life on the streets and given the 
unheard of opportunity to be liter- 
ate —to learn to read and write and 
therefore, perhaps, go on to a real 
school. Once more, bright, eager faces 
gazed up at me, and I marveled at the 
beauty of young Bengali people 
before deprivation takes its toll. 


Mrs. Chowdhury next led me to a 
room where women and girls were 
being taught skills that might allow 
them to make money and achieve 
some independence. Some were 
block-printing lengths of sari fabric, 
using heavy wooden pieces marked 
with intricate designs that they had 
carved themselves. The completed 
saris were sold in the building from a 
tiny shop no larger than a closet. 


Other girls and women were being 
taught sewing and embroidery. 
Ancient sewing machines were 
clattering and squeaking as 
determined women energetically 


peddled away on children’s 
clothing, nightgowns, and the 
hems of towels and sheets. The 
embroidery being stitched onto 
tea towels, baby dresses, 
doilies, and pillow covers was 
exquisite —a Bengali art tradi- 
tion called Naksha Kanthi that 
the center was ensuring would 
not be lost. Everything would 

| be sold in the tiny shop to 
expatriate women like myself, 

| who came to the project both 

| to help and to find the unique 
stitchery found nowhere else 
aes in the world. 


Finally, I entered a room where 
perhaps twenty women sat in a 
circle on the floor, receiving 
instruction from a teacher. Because 
the women didn’t know how to read, 
the teacher was showing them bright 
sequential pictures. “We are teaching 
them about ways to keep themselves 
and their children healthy,” Mrs. 
Chowdhury told me. From pictures 
they were learning that they must boil 
their drinking water, dig latrines, 
bury garbage in a central place, wash 
their hands before preparing food, 
and feed their children fruits and veg- 
etables. Remedies for lice infestation 
were suggested and a recipe given for 
rehydration of babies and children 
who had diarrhea (one of the major 
causes of infant and child deaths in 
Bangladesh). Again, it was an unfor- 
gettable scene — illiterate, destitute 
women earnestly learning what they 
could do to protect the health and 
lives of their children. 


They would also learn other lessons — 
about their legal rights, AIDS awareness, 
family planning, personal hygiene, 
good nutrition. I could see that they 
were already different from the 
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A Taiwanese Dream 


by Mei-Dai Griffin 


America is a place that many foreign- 
ers dream of. They want to come here 
to improve their lives and to realize 
their dreams. After two trips to the 
United States to visit friends from my 
home in Taiwan, I felt that it would 
be a challenge to attend college here. 
Because I was LDS and because I 
already had friends there, I chose to 
study in Utah. 


My first impression of Provo was of 
seeing what seemed like more trees, 
cows, and horses than people. Roads 
were wider than in Taiwan, and the 
drivers actually respected people who 
walked across the streets. In Taiwan, 
you need to watch for cars because 
they won't stop for you. 


Many American television shows in 
Taiwan show Americans living in big 
houses, driving nice cars, and eating 
in nice restaurants. From watching 
television, I had believed that all 
Americans were rich. After living 
here, I was surprised to learn that 
many Americans are deeply in debt. 


Marrying an American has also been 
full of surprises. I met my husband 
Jay seven months before I graduated 
from Salt Lake Community College 
with a degree in education. When Jay 
was transferred to San Francisco, we 
decided to get married as soon as | 
graduated so we wouldn’t miss each 
other so much. Jay was raised in Salt 
Lake City and is also LDS, which has 
made our marriage easier. However, 
language is sometimes difficult 
because Jay doesn’t speak Chinese 
and I don’t speak perfect English. 
However, I think the biggest 
challenges to cross-cultural marriages 
are not language or even cultural dif- 
ference, but communication, respect, 
and patience. I believe these essentials 
are not only a requirement in a cross- 
cultural marriage but in all marriages. 
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Aleah, and Jay Griffin 


After Justin was born, I started to talk 
to him in Chinese all the time because 
I thought that, even though Justin is 
an American, his mom is from 
Taiwan, so he should know how to 
speak Chinese. Sometimes Justin 
wants to speak to me in English, but I 
insist he speak in Chinese. Justin is 
now three years old and speaks both 
Chinese and English. There are many 
people who think that teaching young 
children more than one language will 
confuse them and that they’Il mix up 
the languages. In fact, young children 
are the best language learners, and 
Justin shows no signs of confusion. 


The United States certainly seems to 
have many opportunities for people 
who are self motivated — more oppor- 
tunities than most countries of the 
world. However, unlike my pre- 
conceptions of the United States, peo- 
ple do need to work hard to make a 
living. Iam grateful for my husband, 
who tries to help and understand me 
as a foreigner living in his country, 
and for my cutest and smartest son — 
and now daughter—who try to learn 
and speak their mother’s language. 


Mei-Dai lives in Utah with her husband 
and two children, Justin and Aleah. They 
enjoy a variety of outdoor activities in 
both the summer and winter months. 


The Women 


women I saw on the streets of 
Mohammadpur; they had an air of 
purpose and determination. They 
gave me shy smiles as I sat among 
them. I felt accepted in their world, so 
different from my own. 


Finally, in her small office, Mrs. 
Chowdhury told me of the loan program. 
that made it possible for many of 
these women to become self-sufficient 
and provide for their children. The 
genesis of this idea came from 
Muhammad Yunus, the founder of 
Grameen Bank in Dhaka, which 
allowed women who organized them- 
selves into small groups to receive 
loans at very low interest rates. Mr. 
Yunus gambled on such a loan program 
because of studies showing that when 
women could make some income, it 
was used to benefit their children, 
and the whole family was strengthened. 
Grameen Bank loans have spread 
throughout all of Southeast Asia with 
astonishing results. For the first time, 
thousands of women are starting 
small businesses and earning money. 
Because of the group organization, 
the repayment rate of their loans is 
almost 100%. Following the Grameen 
Bank model in its own way, CPD pro- 
vides the equivalent of $25 interest- 
free loans to individual women to use 
for beginning businesses, and the 
success, again, has been spectacular, 
with hundreds of Mohammadpur 
women adding to their family’s income. 


The empowerment that the CPD loan 
program brings to women caught my 
imagination. A few months earlier, I 
had written an essay about the 
women of Bangladesh and had the 
good fortune to have it take first place 
in the Exponent IT Helen Candland 
Stark essay contest. A lightbulb lit in 
my head! Yes, of course, that $300 
prize money belonged to the CPD 
project, where it could provide loans 
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of Mohammedpur continued from page 9 


to twelve women. 


Just before I left the country, I visited 
the project once more and learned that 
all twelve women had successfully 
begun small businesses — most selling 
fruits and vegetables in the market. 
Two were making and selling glass 
bangles, and several more were buying 
sari lengths to sell to women unable to 
leave their homes because their husbands 
had imposed Purdah upon them. The 
most exciting success story was that 
three women had pooled their money 
and had opened a small store selling 
crockery and tinned foods. How satis- 
fying it was to know that the money 
sent by Exponent II had made a better 
life possible for a dozen families. 


What is even more wonderful is the 
change that projects like CPD makes 
in the lives of the women of 


Musings continued from page 7 


for them? What of the people to 
whom we deny access to life-saving 
medications to protect the profitability 
of our pharmaceutical companies, our 
retirement plans, and our stock port- 
folios? Are we sure there are no 
Mormons dying of tuberculosis 
because we couldn’t be bothered to 
work for fair access to antibiotic 
therapy? That there are no Mormons 
dying of malaria because we refuse to 
give either taxes or donations to fund 
the research required for a vaccine? 


We consume more goods than any 
other nation, and we routinely enslave 
the people who are our brothers and 
sisters in the gospel, locking them in 
factories to make our cheap clothing, 
electronics, and baseballs and then 
defending ourselves smugly by say- 
ing, “It’s better than what they had 
before,” to my ear a modern transla- 
tion of Cain’s excuse for his feigned 
ignorance of Abel’s demise. 
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A young woman learning to block print 
fabric at the CPD project. 


Mohammadputr. In contrast to most of 
the women I have seen on the streets 
of Dhaka’s grindingly poor slum 
areas, the project’s women are full of 
purpose and pride. They have learned 


Our nation’s fascination with Wall 
Street gives us even more direct 
power over our spiritual siblings. 
Currency speculators from the 
developed world overwhelmed 
Thailand and then all of Southeast 
Asia with their cumulative fickleness, 
and Mormons (and we hope many 
future Mormons) went without food 
or heat or employment as a result. 
Corporations often abuse employees 
in the developing world, resisting 
safeguards for employees. And their 
justification is good. Our love of slot 
machines that dispense in sixteenths 
of a dollar, updated in “real-time,” 
forces them to emphasize profit over 
personhood, lest we strand them 
without capital. 


Whenever I see something “made in 
America,” I remember what that 
means: minimum wage, child labor 
laws, overtime compensation, the 
Occupational Safety and Health 


skills they can use to make a little 
income and to improve their family’s 
health. They hold their heads high; 
they smile often; they are unafraid. 
An additional surprising result is that 
their husbands are beginning to take 
pride in their wives’ newfound 


») abilities and are grateful for assistance 


in lifting their families from the 
depths of poverty. 


Freedom, dignity, and equality — these 
women are learning to achieve them 
all. In Mohammadpur, I saw a miracle 
in action. 


Those of us who were able to attend the 
Exponent Retreat in September were 
fascinated and touched by Laurel's slides 
and stories of the women of Bangladesh. 
Individuals who would like to contribute 
to the CPD should contact Laurel at 
Laurel2m@aol.com. 


Administration, and the right to 
unionize. The ten-year-old child in 
Asia or Haiti who wets her pants on 
the assembly line because there are no 
bathroom breaks could be a Mormon. 
Maybe even a baptized one. 


Daniel’s mighty stone rolling from the 
mountain of Mormonism and uniting 
the nations of the earth in sacred 
family simultaneously blesses and 
obligates all of us. I pray that our 
ever-expanding universe of associa- 
tions in Mormonism will be a source 
of nourishment and strength while it 
forces us to answer vexing questions 
we would sometimes rather leave 
alone. In the end, we are a growing 
family, alive in God through Christ. 


Samuel is a physician in Boston whose 


research interests include infectious dis- 
eases and global public health. 
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Gypsy Wanderings 


I was raised a gypsy. As best as I can 
tell, the gypsy blood comes from 
Great-great Grandpa Giuseppe, who 
left Sicily with the Italian Merchant 
Marine for a life of sailing in and out 
of North American harbors, back and 
forth between his old homeland and 
his adopted one. True to our heritage, 
my own family has wandered about 
the Western Hemisphere, in and out 
of Latin America, back and forth from 
the States. Our journeys have accustomed 
my eyes to the site of poverty —sprawling 
shantytowns on Mexico City’s steep 
valley walls; generations on both sides 
of the Rio Grande mired in low-income 
desperation; rural Uruguayan families 
whom time seems to have passed by. 


But none of my wanderings prepared 
me for the poverty that greeted me on 
a recent visit to spend time with my 
parents in Bolivia. Bolivia’s literacy 
rate is relatively high (92% for men, 
78% for women), and 100% of all 
one-year-olds are immunized against 
measles. The population, mostly of 
Aymara or Aymara-Spanish descent, is 
hard-working and has become highly 
vocal about its rights in a society histori- 
cally controlled by privileged cronies. 
Nonetheless, economic resources in 
Bolivia are as scarce as the sight of 
anything green on the arid Altiplano. 
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by Sariah Toronto 


Our travels found us attending church 
in the small town of Achacachi. We 
arrived late, delayed by having to 
negotiate my father’s pickup across a 
river that had washed out the bridge 
we were hoping to cross, and my 
mother and I walked into Relief 
Society with the lesson well under- 
way. We received a warm welcome in 
the small classroom filled mostly with 
short Aymara women in traditional 
brightly colored skirts and shawls, 
many of whom had babies bound to 
their backs. 


As we settled in, I glanced up at the 
chalkboard and was taken aback to 
read the title of the lesson: “La frugali- 
dad es la base de la prosperidad.” 
(“Frugality is the foundation of pros- 
perity.”) Here were women who had 
next to nothing in relative material 
terms and who performed physical 
labor from sun up to sun down, and 
they were discussing frugality and 
prosperity! I imagined these women 
to be exceptional managers of their 
resources; I could not fathom that 
they could squeeze more from their 
meager circumstances. Yet the discus- 
sion very matter of factly centered on 
how to become more frugal in the 
context of their Achacachi existence. 


As I reflect on that brief experience 
with the Achacachi Relief Society, I 
myself feel a need to live more frugally. 
And, when I think how we Young 
Women’s leaders in my own Manhattan 
ward have foregone certain lessons in 
the manuals because their stories and 
examples are deemed not very rele- 
vant to our girls from the projects, the 
Achacachi Relief Society comes to mind. 


My world in fast-paced, power-hun- 
gry, wealth-centered Manhattan 

couldn’t be more different from that 
of these women leading subsistence- 


level lives on the barren Altiplano. 

I could not fathom the day in and day 
out of their lives, the never-ending 
physical labor, the need to make do 
with so little. | do not remember any 
of their names and can scarcely recall 
their kind faces, but a sense of sisterhood 
with those far-off women remains with 
me. We are all women— women who 
love sharing our experiences with 
each other, women who earnestly 
support one another, women who 
long to love and be loved, women 
committed to seeking the good in our 
lives and in the people around us. I 
feel this same bond with women from 
so many of the stopping points in my 
wanderings — Moscow, Dublin, 
Irapuato, Brussels, Concepcion, Minas, 
Ufa, Ankara—always different back- 
drops, always different stories, always 
different hardships, but always the 
same smiles, the same warm wel- 
comes, and the same sense of kinship. 


Now that Iam married and expecting 
my first child, my life is not as defined 
by my wanderings as it has been. 
However, Giuseppe’s blood will never 
stop coursing through my veins. I 
look forward to countless journeys 
and to the amazing women I will 
encounter. I cannot wait to know their 
stories, to hear their laughter, and to 
feel their love. I cannot wait to share 
my own experiences with them. 
Journey upon journey, the bonds of 
sisterhood grow stronger, and I can- 
not help but wonder at and glory in 
the abundance that that bond adds to 
my life. 


Sariah Toronto helps manage relations 
between the Federal Reserve and the 
world’s other central banks. Her job lends 
itself to frequent daydreams of exotic 
locales without having to leave 
Manhattan. She is the mother of 

0.4 children. 
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Remembering Colombia 


It’s been sixteen years since my 
husband Paul and our seven tow- 
headed children, ages two through 
twelve, and I boarded a 747 jet to 
Bogota, Colombia, where Paul had 
an assignment as the Area Finance 
Manager for the Church. It’s been 
ten years since our return to Utah. 


I remember the barred windows and 
locked doors. Every house had a high 
fence around it with broken glass 
embedded on top. Armed men 


guarded sections of the neighborhood. 


Each neighborhood had a bread store, 
a meat store, a milk and cheese store, 
and a hardware store. A school bus 
came each day to take our uniformed 
children to an embassy-sponsored 
school. The school had students from 
many different nationalities; most of 
the students spoke two or three 
languages other than the English 
spoken in the school. 


In the church, strangers became 
friends and friends became family. 
We adjusted to the climate and the 
culture and the wonderful variety 

of food. I remember the city lit up 

at night as seven million people set 
off fireworks in their backyards to 
celebrate Christmas and New Year's 
Eve—an unbelievable noise. I remem- 
ber the traffic, too, which was 
atrociously confusing because 
no one obeyed the laws. The 
countryside was absolutely 
beautiful, and the poverty 
was real. 


We were loving our new 
home and friends and feeling 
comfortable with our new 
surroundings. Then it all 
changed. 


Because drug traffickers from 
Colombia were being 
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by Sherry! Crockett 


extradited to the United States, the 
drug lords, in retaliation, sent mes- 
sages that they would kidnap or kill 
ten North Americans for every person 
extradited. Suddenly, we were obvi- 
ously North Americans not living in 
our own country. We were cautioned 
to change our daily routines. Paul had 
to take different routes to work every 
day and to leave at different times. | 
couldn’t go out unaccompanied 
anymore. We began to meet for 
church in each other’s homes. Our 
military friends’ children no longer 
rode on the school bus but were 
escorted in an armored car. I feared 
for our children’s safety on the local 
school bus. The second day they rode 
it, they reported a yellow jeep follow- 
ing them and taking pictures of them 
with a camcorder. 


Within a matter of days, we packed 
what we could in suitcases, leaving 
the rest. Our military friends escorted 
us through the airport and onto an 
airplane heading for Quito, Ecuador. 
We began to readjust. Quito was 
beautiful, peaceful—and temporary. 
The children and I lived safely in our 
home, and Paul continued to travel 
back to Bogota for weeks at a time. To 
be together again, we had to move to 
a new job, new home, and new 


country — this time, Venezuela. 


Paul’s three-year employment 
contract ended while we were in 
Venezuela. We were tired of moving 
and starting over again, so we signed 
on for three more years of overseas 
living with a yearly home leave. 


I could write a book about our adven- 
tures in those three years (in fact, I did 
in the form of my journals). In that 
time, we had the experience and pain 
of a close friend being shot and killed 
and one of our children being con- 
fined to a hospital. We had the exquis- 
ite joy of snorkeling in the Caribbean 
and returning home with huge conch 
shells as memories of our trip. 


So, looking back over our experience, 
would I recommend overseas living? 
The answer is yes. The joy of our 
experience outweighs the pain. The 
good memories stay, and the rest 
dissolve into oblivion. We learned to 
stretch and adjust, only to be 
stretched again. We learned to rely on 
each other as a family and to rely on 
the Lord. We learned a language that 
opens up vistas of opportunities. We 
learned that we can adjust to a variety 
of circumstances but that if that takes 
lowering our standards in order to fit, 
we just don’t need to. Do I want 
to live overseas again? No, not 
yet ... but perhaps one day. 


Sherryl is now an “empty nester” 
who visits and communicates 
online with her family, which 
includes six grandchildren. She 
reads, listens to book tapes, works 
out regularly, does family research, 
keeps a voluminous journal, and 
loves to play with her palm pilot. 
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Seeing Places the Way They Were— Before They Change Too Much: 


Because I teach Comparative Politics 
in Africa, I was delighted to see that 
the featured event of Global Exchange, 
a group with whom I had successfully 
traveled to Cuba, was a women’s trip 
to post-apartheid South Africa, where 
the focus would be on women’s lives 
in the new political system and in the 
new economy. My department chair 
thought I should go and then teach a 
course on “The New South Africa” the 
following year. 


Global Exchange is a San Francisco- 
based group that offers what they call 
“reality tours” to places they have 
identified as controversial and where 
circumstances raise questions about 
U.S. foreign policy. As I was thinking 
about travelling once more with 
Global Exchange, my daughter, Eliza, 
called complaining that she was not 
working during August and could 
not find an interesting college course 
to fill up her time. How fabulous, we 
agreed, for mother and daughter to go 
on a women’s tour to the New South 
Africa. How could we resist? 


We began our trip in Johannesburg, 
where we were guests at a conference 
that focused on South African women 
and gender equality. South African 
university women and women who 
had posts in government at all levels 
met to discuss changes in policy 
regarding such things as job training 
for previously excluded women who 
were now entering the workplace and 
expanding services for women in parts 
of South Africa that had been com- 
pletely ignored during apartheid. 


All colors of women spoke about 
what they were doing in their different 
areas and made suggestions for how 
they believed things could be different 
and better. Women were eager to find 
new ways to solve problems and to 
include new players in the decisions 
about the new nation that was born 
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when apartheid ended and two-thirds 
of the nation previously outside of 

the system was suddenly invited to 

be a part of it. Some women from 
farms appeared to be strangers to this 
process but were eager to be part of 
the decision-making. It was amazingly 
harmonious, and once when there was 
some tension, a woman stood up and 
started to sing. Soon half the room 
were on their feet, singing along in 
that “Ladysmith Black Mombaza” 
style of South African singing. We 
wished we knew the song; you want- 
ed to join in. 


The day of speeches and reports gave 
us a powerful impression that while 
ending apartheid was certainly a good 
thing, the aftermath of years of racial 
separation and the forceful holding of 
people down —followed by a sudden 
ending of the separation and encour- 
aging people to expect equality and 
opportunity — has led to confusion and 
frustration. Add to this the insistence 
by women that not only people of all 
races be treated equally but also that 
women not be forgotten. It was good 
to see how many fine women were 
aware of the challenges and were 
working to make changes for women 
all over the nation. Both older and 
very young women represented 
women from every kind of back- 
ground. While English was the most 
widely spoken language, some spoke 
in Afrikaans and some spoke in the 
tribal/ethnic languages that have now 
been made official languages. 


On our trip back to Johannesburg, we 
stopped at a particularly memorable 
spot. On one side of the highway is 
one of South Africa’s most affluent 
suburbs —Sandton—and on the other 
side is one of South Africa’s most 
pathetically unimproved black town- 
ships — Alexandra. It is disgustingly 
filthy, with raw sewage gushing out of 
the backs of streets into a tiny open 


river that smells and attracts scavenger 
birds and rats. People cook on the 
street in open fires and hang around, 
hoping a truck will pick them up to 
take them to a work site that needs 
day laborers. We were glad to see the 
contrast, but it was disturbing. With 
the horrific conditions just blocks from 
the mansions of Sandton, we won- 
dered why those with so much could- 
n’t come up with even part of the 
funding necessary to upgrade the con- 
ditions of their neighbors. We took 
pictures on both sides of the great 
divide and drove back to 
Johannesburg, which we had now 
learned to call Jo’burg, in silence. 


Sunday came. I had mentioned that I 
loved hymns, and our guide said he 
knew just the place for us to go to 
church. The next morning we were 
whisked into the Flats, a pathetically 
poor township, into an unimpressive 
building overflowing with Xhosa peo- 
ple. Except for “please” and “thank 
you,” we knew no Xhosa language, 
but we did recognize many references 
to Jesus and the apostles in the ser- 
mon. However, we did not need to 
have the hymns translated, and the 
people sang at least twelve during the 
two-hour meeting. For most of the 
hymns, they used their scriptures as a 
kind of drum to pound out rhythms 
and to add emphasis. During one part, 
people came up from the congregation 
and seemed to be bearing their testi- 
monies. We understood the “amens.” 
Afterwards, people welcomed us and 
shook our hands, and the minister 
invited us to have dinner with his 
family in their home in back. 


The minister’s family have a middle- 
class life in the midst of poverty and 
clearly bring in people from the neigh- 
borhood to house and feed on a regu- 
lar basis. Two young men 
introduced themselves in English as 
men who had been called to be on 
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Travelling to South Africa with My Daughter in 2001 


by Judy Dushku 


“sports missions.” They explained that 
it was important to teach people 

about Christ when they played sports 
together. They were articulate, clean 
cut, and very enthusiastic. 


AIDS is a huge problem in South 
Africa. Figures show that South Africa 
may have the largest percentage of 
people infected with the HIV virus in 
the world. We spent part of our meal 
talking about how religious people can 
teach about safe sex when they believe 
in no sex at all outside of marriage. It 
was a familiar issue, so we joined the 
conversation. The young men said 
they faced the question every day and 
felt it was necessary to teach and 
model abstinence from sex but at the 
same time tell people the known facts 
about sexually transmitted AIDS. 
Many stories were told about people 
in the congregation having died of or 
were currently suffering from AIDS. 
The minister and his wife were clearly 
committed Christians determined to 
offer counsel, encouragement to get an 
education, and referrals to job training 
places to their struggling community. 


My daughter, Eliza, is an actress, and 
in Boston or Los Angeles or Orem we 
have grown used to people recogniz- 
ing her from Buffy the Vampire Slayer 
on TV or from her movie, Bring It On. 
But at a table with Xhosa people in the 
Cape Flats near Cape Town, I would 
not have expected a fan to appear. 
However, this small world of ours has 
created a network of young people 
who somehow know things about 
each other I would never imagine. 
The minister’s daughter recognized 
Eliza right away. So after dinner we 
took pictures of this adorable Xhosa 
pre-teenager, and they took pictures 
of my adorable twenty-year-old, and 
we all giggled together. 


Traveling with my daughter is always 
a special kind of “trip.” In search of 
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some sneakers to put over my “air 
cast” (I had broken my leg on this 
journey but didn’t let it stop us!), we 
visited an upscale seaside mall. We 
first bought six Nelson Mandela dolls, 
which she stuffed around me in my 
wheelchair, and then we sprinted to a 
Reebok store, where she was recog- 
nized by some American rock stars, 
who invited her to a huge rock concert 
that night. She and another young 
woman from our group had a great 
time dancing most of the night. But 
she was also surprised that these 
young men, all Hispanic and African- 
Americans from Los Angeles, had 


been in South Africa for over a week 
and had not been to a single black 
township. She encouraged them to 
plan their own trip for the next few 
days. Against the wishes of their 
professional handlers, they visited the 
Cape Flats and many other neighbor- 
hoods. Later in Los Angeles, my 
daughter and the young men com- 
pared photos and reminisced. This 
story shows that it is possible to visit 
South Africa and miss the political 
history that makes it so special. 


Our official tour ended much too 
soon for us. We took our own mother- 
daughter excursion up to Tanda Tula 
Game Park. I had thought this was a 


concession to my “child,” but it turned 
out to be a highlight for both of us. 
Lions in zoos are different from lions 
in the wild! A herd of elephants is a 
sight to behold, especially all thirty 
running over the veldt, leaving broken 
trees in their wake. We loved the wart 
hogs, too, and the smaller deer-like 
species that dart out of nowhere. Our 
favorite was an exquisite leopard 
mother, who wandered around our 
land rover and lay beside us in the 
grass as we took pictures. Our ranger 
said the animals are not afraid of the 
rovers — or us—since there is no hunt- 
ing here, and thus humans are not 


associated with danger. We were 
astonished and thrilled by this. 


The image of that lean, calm, 
confident leopard is one I can call 
up when I close my eyes and was a 
wonderful last sight of South Africa 
to capture in my head and heart. I 
would go back just to see her. 


An Exponent II board member and 
frequent contributor to the paper, Judy 
teaches political science at Suffolk 
University, is the mother of four, and 
travels whenever the opportunity strikes. 
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Bangkok Diary 


by Lynne Waits 


March 11, 1996: The Cremation of Her Royal Majesty the Princess Mother 


We have about thirty minutes before 
we should leave for church. The 
phone rings; Jeanne Griffiths is on the 
other end of the line. 


“Do you have an all-black dress?” 


“Certainly; it’s on the ironing board 
this very minute.” 


We had been told to wear black today 
as the whole country honors the 
cremation of the Princess Mother. She 
had died in July of 1995, and for many 
months her body had been in a build- 
ing in the Grand Palace complex. 
Since her death, Thai citizens from 
literally every part of the country had 
been streaming in to Bangkok to pay 
their respects to this beloved woman. 
Only Thai citizens were allowed to 
enter the hall where her body lay, 
housed in a large urn. 


We knew all this from reading the 
newspapers and from dealing with 
the masses of Thais constantly in the 
Grand Palace complex. We learned 
that the length of the period of 
mourning for the royal family corre- 
lates to the degree of devotion and 
esteem that is given to the deceased. 
The King had decided to wait eight 
months before allowing his mother to 
be cremated, which would allow time 
for appropriate mourning, allow her 
to be cremated on an auspicious day, 
and allow time for a worthy “crema- 
tion village” to be erected. 


Jeanne went on: “Do you have any- 
thing important scheduled for the rest 
of the day? Peter Willden has four 
tickets for today’s cremation.” These 
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tickets were almost impossible to get, 
so we were ecstatic. Accompanying us 
would be our friend Toni, the Relief 
Society president of our branch. 


We discovered upon our arrival at the 
cremation site that Peter had a special 
tag for his automobile. We had been 
warned that the government had 
ordered many of the streets in 
Bangkok to be closed to all traffic 
except those attending the cremation. 
We had worried that this would 
intensify the already heavy traffic 
and had even been concerned that 

we might not be able to travel back 

to our homes after Church. 


We leave immediately after our meet- 
ings and started on what would, on 
any other day, be an hour’s trip to the 
new complex across from the Grand 
Palace. Peter’s magic pass gets us 
motioned through all the barricades, 
and we arrive at our destination in 
less than ten minutes. This is such 
fun! We are like the wind! I beg Peter 
simply to drive around for a little 
longer; this is Bangkok sightseeing 

as we have never before enjoyed it. 
Never have I enjoyed such freedom 
of movement in Bangkok. 


The sidewalks and doorways are 
jammed with people. In fact, the 
police are having to hold them back 
physically in some places. But we are 
often the only car on the entire road. 
For the first time, I begin to get a 
sense of scale in Bangkok and, 
without the never-ending crush of 
traffic, | began to really look at the 
city. But we remind ourselves we 
are there to view the cremation. 


In all our free-flowing driving, we 
have passed the cremation sight three 
times. The crowd is the most dense 
around this beautiful golden village. 
Bangkok has erected large open tents 
to provide some relief from the sun 
and heat. We stop to ask some of the 
policemen where to park the car. They 
see our magic tag and motion us into 
a narrow drive. We follow their 
directions, and then the tiny road 
empties into what I would call a 
parade ground. There are scores of 
people behind the barricades, looking 
at our car expectantly. We try hard to 
look calm, and we quietly ask Peter to 
please get us out of here because we 
are obviously in the wrong place. Our 
tickets, I thought, gave us entrance to 
the large tents in the midst of the 
crowd. Peter ignores us and drives 
the perimeter of the parade ground, 
where we spot one other car. It is 
discharging passengers. It is a cream- 
colored Mercedes. I recognize it from 
my time at the King’s birthday 
celebration as one of the royal fleet 

of cars. We once again ask Peter to 
please exit the area. He responds by 
telling us calmly to get out of the car. 


We suddenly find ourselves standing 
out of the car. We look at the 
surrounding crowds —the multitude 
that all seem to be staring at us. The 
only thing we can do is to walk 
toward the opening of the inner 
sanctum of the cremation complex. 
The guards come to us and hold a 
small golden altar with a memorial 
program placed on it. I understand I 
am to take the program from the altar. 
They gesture for us to follow them. 
When anyone speaks to us, Jeanne 
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and I smile and modestly bow our 
heads and happily let Toni do all the 
talking. A special guard comes to her 
and asks her what group she is with. 
Toni hesitates slightly and then, 
solemnly, standing straight and tall, 
in her beautiful Thai, she says, “I am 
president of the Relief Society!” 


Not surprisingly, the Thai guard has 
no idea what the Relief Society is, but 
he is not about to lose face by asking 
us. He thinks fast and escorts us to 
the pavilion where other officers 

are —all the officers of the King’s 
Court! We are in such an honored 
position. We are immediately in front 
of the cremation house. We can see 
everything! Every special military 
unit in magnificently colorful and 
powerful uniforms parades past our 
seats. The monks, who have chanted 
throughout the day, humbly walk by 
our pavilion. The music pavilion is 
across the courtyard, and the sounds 
come directly to our ears. 


As the day slips gently into evening, I 
am invited to walk into the cremation 
structure to present a special flower at 
the altar where the Princess Mother's 
urn sits before cremation. The sun has 
just gone down. The golden roofs and 
spires of the Grand Palace appear to 
float in the background. The structure 
I walk through is intricate and elabo- 
rately decorated. I am trying to take it 
all in—to press the detail, the attitude, 
the entire scene into my mind. 


I must leave this structure by 
descending a different staircase. There 
are two women further down the 
stairway. The one nearer the ground 
seems to stumble, but she catches 
herself. I look up once again for a last 
picture of this magnificent complex. I 
pause to take a breath of incensed air. 
I softly close my eyelids and listen to 
the music drifting through the night. I 
start my descent again, and I see the 
second lady now at the bottom of the 
staircase. She also stumbles. There 
must be a break in the pavement 
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there. I look across the pavement, and 
my eyes stop on His Majesty. The 
realization hit me: These ladies are 
not suffering from equilibrium 
problems; they are curtseying! I have 
eight more steps to go. Let’s see, right 
foot back, head bowed, knees bent, 
waist forward. Can I do this? I step 


onto the ground. I execute my curtsey. 


I do not fall. I turn and walk toward 
the musicians’ pavilion. The sounds 
are enchanting; the instruments 
themselves are fascinating. As I listen 
and let the music envelop me, I 
continue to look around. It is nearing 
time to leave, but I don’t want to 
leave. Yes, this is beauty, but it is 
more. This is devotion and respect 
and a depth of a society’s love at a 
level I believe I have never witnessed. 
This is a lovely lesson. 


Living in Bangkok can wear on you 
at times. There is so much social 
injustice. There are so many problems 
that seem unsolvable. There is so 


much poverty and senseless suffering. 


But I spent this day in the royal 
Bangkok. Everything was elegant 
and opulent and pristine. Instead 

of squalor and hopelessness, | sat 
amidst centuries of traditions, grand 
ceremonies, and great respect. This, 
too, was Bangkok, but it was worlds 
apart from the Bangkok I knew, 

and it was a universe apart from 
the Bangkok the workers who live 
next to us knew. 


As I thrilled to the pageantry and 
ancient customs, I tried to reconcile 
all the Bangkoks I knew. I did not 
succeed, but I did appreciate the day 
and its wash of refreshment for me. 


I knew I could no longer concentrate 
only on the problems close to me. I 
made a decision that day. I can share 
the refreshment I have in my life. I 
can share hope and happiness with 
those around me. I can treat all 
people with respect and honor. Just 
as I felt elevated in being treated as 
a royal guest, I can treat those less 
fortunate than I with dignity and 
concern. I can bring a breath of 
freshness into their lives. 


The cremation changed my views on a 
very individual level. And now I feel 
that I can devote myself to projects 
that might change someone else’s 
view on an individual level. And, 
when you think of it, isn’t that 
changing someone’s world? 


After nearly a decade spent between 
Europe and Asia, Lynne and her family 
have thoroughly enjoyed their adaptation 
to yet another interesting culture — that 
of Utah. Her next life-changing event will 
occur in May 2002, when her sixth and 
youngest child graduates from high 
school. Life is good. 
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To Russia, With Love 


Iam always charmed by the sight 

of old Russian women (babushkas), 
middle-aged Russian women, and 
young Russian girls walking arm in 
arm down the street. Most often these 
women walk in pairs, sometimes 
older with much younger women, 
sometimes women with others their 
age, and often, particularly in the 
summer, young girls in groups of 
three or four with arms linked. 
Usually their heads are tilted towards 
each other deep in conversation, or 
they are laughing together at a com- 
mon shared experience. For me, this 
vision of camaraderie exemplifies the 
spirit of the Russian women whom I 
have come to love and admire. 


My husband, Steve, and I just 
returned from Siberia, having served 
two years as Church Education 
System Coordinators for the Russia, 
Novosibirsk Mission. Our mission 
covered the central part of Siberia, an 
area as long as the area from San 
Francisco to Chicago. We organized 
and supervised seminary and institute 
classes and planned and carried out 
social activities, such as Super 
Saturdays and youth conferences. 
Both of us feel that this has been 
the most enlightening and inter- 
esting experience of our lives. We ~ 
are both thankful for the 
opportunity we have had to live 
and work in Russia for two years. 


i’ 
a 


As in most cultures, Russian 
women have always been 
responsible for home and 
children. They cook, clean their 
homes, care for their children, 
and many grow most of the food 
that their families consume. In 
addition, many Russian women 
are the sole financial support in 
their homes. Following the 1917 
Revolution, family demographics 
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by Linda Tyler 


in Russia began to shift. Prior to the 
Revolution, relatively large rural 
families with many dependent 
children were prevalent. Due to the 
Soviet thrust to modernize (that is, 
catch up with the West), the majority 
of the work force moved to the cities. 


Production activity shifted from the 
family circle to wage labor. The 
Soviet system encouraged women as 
well as men to join the wage labor 
economy. Originally, the Soviet 
philosophy granted full equality to 
women, which meant they had equal 
access to education and work. This 
philosophy was written into party 
directives and given lip service by 
party officials. 


Women were educated and strongly 
encouraged to move from their homes 
into the work force. They participated 
in the military and played a signifi- 
cant role in World War II as nurses, 
doctors, clerical help, and, in some 
cases, participants in combat. Women 
were educated as doctors and 
engineers, but their professions did 
not pay high wages or allow them 
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Young single adult women in Novosibirsk 


into the inner circles where policies 
and decisions were made. 


Consequently, by 1970 the percentage 
of women and men working outside 
the home was almost identical. In 
other words, women were still 
responsible for their children and 
homes and, in addition, were respon- 
sible to the economy as a whole as 
they almost universally began to 
work full time outside their homes. 


Today, while most high governmental 
offices and heads of businesses are 
held by men, women do most of the 
actual everyday work. As I view 
Russian society, it is the women who 
keep things going. Women are almost 
always the doctors, teachers, janitors, 
sales clerks, and service people. Men 
are CEOs and bus and taxi drivers. It 
seemed to me that women were 
always engaged in activity, while 
men were often standing or sitting 

in the parks, cafes, and elsewhere. 


There is a definite class structure in 
Russia, which I will drastically simpli- 
fy by breaking it into three groups. 
There is a group of very educat- 
ed people. The women in this 

- group generally dress nicely 
and hold responsible positions 
for which they may or may not 
be adequately paid. These 
women are doctors (who are not 
paid much at all), teachers (who 
are paid even less, sometimes 

' not at all), engineers, and 

' scientists. One of the best 
friends I had in Novosibirsk, a 

, woman named Maria, was a 
medical doctor specializing in 

_ cardiology. She also had a 
degree comparable to a Ph.D. 
and taught at the local Medical 
Academy. Maria does not have 
adequate equipment to treat her 
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patients or the up-to-date facilities 
with which to train her students. 
She earns about $4,000 a year and 
supports her mother and son on 
that income. Because my husband 
and I also worked with the 
Humanitarian Aid Program of the 
Church, we were able to supply 
her hospital and academy with 
some modern equipment, which 
improved her working and teach- 
ing environment significantly. 


The second class of women in 
Russia belong to the service sector. 
Many of these women were 
teachers, engineers, and so forth, 
but after Perestroika, they were not 
paid for their professional work. 
To support themselves and their 
families, they entered the service 
sector. For the most part, they sell 
whatever they choose to specialize in. 
They sell produce in the open markets 
or run kiosks that sell soap, bread, 
underwear — any other product avail- 
able. Many of these women work 
outside in sub-zero temperatures for 
twelve or more hours each day. 


Vika, a young Russian woman we 
met while traveling in an area south 
of Novosibirsk, had been trained at 
the University to be a teacher. She 
worked in her profession for three 
years and loved her job. The first two 
years of her employment, she was 
paid almost every month and, at the 
end of the school year, was paid her 
back salary. However, the last year 
she taught, she went without payment 
for four months. At the end of the 
school year, she was told there was no 
money for her back pay. Currently 
Vika works as a salesperson in an 
office supply store. She is paid 
regularly but works for her paycheck 
rather than for the satisfaction of 
enjoyable employment. 


The final class of women are a group 
of “classified” workers, who for one 
reason or another are not deemed 
capable of higher education. This 
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Babushka with World War II medals 


decision is made by the state, not 

by the individuals involved. These 
women do janitorial work — mopping 
floors, sweeping streets and yards, 
chipping ice from the streets in the 
winter, or planting and weeding 
public flower beds in the summer. It 
is very difficult for this last group of 
women to move out of their current 
positions to something better. 


Natasha, a woman in our institute 
who is an epileptic, falls into this cate- 
gory. She is intelligent, capable, and 
hard working but has no access to 
higher education. She mops floors in 
an office building and tries to pick up 
additional work wherever she can. 


While things are changing in Russia 
and young women today have more 
control over their career paths, wom- 
en over thirty are often unable to 
change their circumstances. The wom- 
en of the Church in Russia are some 
of the most wonderful, dedicated, 
faithful, and loving women I have 
ever met. When I look into their eyes, 
I see souls that have suffered but are 
full of love and compassion for their 
fellow beings. I love and admire them 


more than I can ever express in 
words. They are angels. 


In Russia, many more women 
than men belong to the Church. 
Traditionally, it was the women 
who led their families in worship 
in the Russian Orthodox Church, 
which accounts for some of the 
discrepancies in numbers. 

» However, the high rate of 

} alcoholism among men also 
prevents them from being 
interested in hearing the gospel 
message. The problem this 

| creates is obvious. The church is 
family- and marriage-oriented, 
but there are not enough men to 
go around. The young single 
adult women have very few 
prospects for marriage within the 
Church. As part of the CES program, 
we sponsored young single adult 
conferences, which were held twice a 
year with the hope of having these 
young people meet others who might 
be potential marriage partners. We 
brought together young single men 
and women ages eighteen to thirty 
from all over the mission, but there 
were always at least twice as many 
young women as young men, and 
these statistics are even bleaker for 
women over thirty. There is not much 
hope for female Church members in 
Russia to marry within the Church. 


I have great hope for this vast, 
beautiful country that I have come to 
love. The Russian heart and soul is 
large and compassionate. Russian 
women have the same hopes and 
dreams as many women, and as they 
lose their fear of autocracy and come 
to understand the strength that people 
with common goals have, they will 
once again work together to make 
Russia a great country. Of this Iam 
confident. 


Linda is currently living in Utah Valley, 
enjoying family and friends but missing 
her friends in Russia. She is planning a 

return trip. 
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Making a Difference in People’s Lives: 


This ts the first of a two-part interview 
with Carol Gray, a member of the Church 
from Sheffield, England, who decided to 
heed the call of her conscience and her 
God when confronted by the devastation 
in Bosnia she viewed on her television set 
night after night. She set out to help by 
organizing some volunteer aid to be taken 
to the war-stricken region. Ten years and 
forty personally driven convoy-loads of 
humanitarian aid later, Carol heads up 
Starlight UK, a charitable organization 
that has involved hundreds of volunteers 
directly in Bosnia, Kosovo, South 
America, and now Kenya, Africa. 

We understand that the British newscasts 
depicting the suffering in Bosnia were 
much more graphic than anything we saw 
on American television. Describe the 
effect of these newscasts on you. 


Yes, my understanding is that our 
broadcasts showed a lot more of the 
incredible amount of the devastation 
and destruction going on in the area 
than American television did. As a 
mother, I was appalled at the things 
the women in these countries were 
having to put up with— trying to find 
food for their children while trying to 
shield them from snipers, shells, and 
land mines—and stunned by the fear 
and anxiety so evident in their faces. 


As I watched these broadcasts, I 
found myself getting quite worked up 
over the situation and wanting to help 
in some way. I didn’t know what to 
do, however, so I went to Heavenly 
Father with my feelings. I felt very 
strongly that He wanted me to do 
something although I didn’t quite 
know what. But I decided, since I was 
a Relief Society president at the time, 
that it would be a lovely opportunity 
for the sisters to get involved in an 
area that was outside of what we were 
used to serving in. I rang up a charity 
that made regular trips into Bosnia 
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and asked them if we got a large lorry 
[truck] and delivered the supplies 
they specified to them, all bagged and 
boxed, would they be able to trans- 
port these items to those in need. 
They said they would be thrilled to. I 
received the approval of my bishop 
and my stake president and asked the 
sisters of my ward if they would like 
to help me in this effort. 


Perhaps because it was Christmas- 
time, the project just exploded. The 
sisters approached their schools and 
the brethren their businesses. A local 
newspaper published a huge article 
on what the Mormons were doing. All 
the schools in Sheffield, as well as the 
hospitals, the GPO [equivalent of the 
US Postal Service], and churches of 
every denomination became involved. 
In three and a half weeks, we had 
collected thirty-eight tons of food 
parcels, medical supplies, baby for- 
mula, toys, blankets, sleeping bags — 
everything you could possibly 
imagine being needed in a country 
torn apart by war. We stored all of it 
in the huge basement area beneath 
our meetinghouse. 


As we packaged the supplies, other 
organizations and individuals kept 
dropping off loads of donations. If 
they couldn’t get in, they would leave 
things outside. It got so bad that when 
I arrived at the church one Sunday, 
our poor bishop couldn’t get in the 
front door because someone had piled 
boxes of food in front of the chapel. 
The whole ward spent a good share 
of that Sabbath packaging and finding 
a place for those goods. 


Then, two days before these supplies 
were to be transported, the relief 
organization rang me and said, 
“Carol, we're very sorry, but we can’t 
take your supplies.” Needless to say, I 
was devastated. However, when read- 
ing an article in the paper about our 


Relief Society sisters, I noticed a tiny 
article underneath it about a convoy 
bound for Bosnia whose organizers 
wanted people to join them. This 
group said they would be happy to 
have us join them, but we’d have to 
provide our own trucks—and drive 
them! So I rang around to a lot of my 
friends, both in and out of the Church, 
who I knew had big vans and 
explained our situation. A lot of them 
said they would donate their vehicles 
and come with me. 


The thought of going into this war- 
torn region caused me great concern 
because I have seven children and a 
husband whom I love very much. At 
the same time, it didn’t make sense 
for my husband to go. In our country, 
if a person goes into a war zone 
voluntarily, all insurance coverage is 
null and void. Because I had had 
cancer many years ago, I have no life 
insurance; my husband, on the other 
hand, is well insured. So the decision 
seemed obvious. 


I sold the family car and bought a 
truck to drive with my nineteen-year- 
old daughter. There were 111 vehicles 
in that first convoy. It took us about 
two weeks to make a trip that we now 
make in two and a half days. 


I’ve never known fear like what we 
experienced as we drove through the 
worse parts of Croatia. We dodged 
sniper fire and went into villages 
where everyone had been killed. But 
the rewards we received through the 
thankful looks from the starving 
people we brought some hope to 
made it worth it. When I arrived 
home, my husband ’s first comment 
after looking at my face was, “Yes, I 
know you have to go back.” 


And from this experience, you decided to 
set up your own charity? 
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The Carol Gray Story 


No. I never, ever intended to start 
a charity. However, about a year 
and a half after taking that first 
convoy into Bosnia, as well as 
several other convoys there, I was 
approached by some of the UN 
personnel from my own country 
who advised me to form a charity 
for my own protection. 


To run a convoy from the UK to 
our destination — be it Croatia, 
Bosnia, or Serbia—costs a lot of 
money. Depending on the size of 
the vehicle, you are talking about 
3,000 [British] pounds per vehicle 
to pay for all your border cross- 
ings, any ferry crossings, for tolls 
going through Europe, for paper- 
work being translated from one 
language to another at borders, 
and all your fuel on top of that. 
When you consider that the first 
convoy we took over to Bosnia 
consisted of 110 vehicles, you are 
talking about a serious amount 

of money. I became weighed 
down under the responsibility of 
making sure that we had enough 
food parcels and aid coming in, as 
well as enough money to pay for all 
the vehicles. (At the time, we were 
going into Bosnia every six weeks). 
Even I, now an experienced convoyer 
and humanitarian aid person, look 
back and know that I couldn't have 
done that on my own. 


Were you always the leader of the con- 
voy? How did an actual convoy work? 


I’m absolutely useless with directions. 
And I’m not a map reader. So yes, I 
was the convoy leader, but I never 
actually did any of the routing. 


But you were a driver? 


I was one of many drivers. We usually 
had three people per truck. We would 
switch drivers periodically. Even 
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though I’ve been on forty convoys 
into Bosnia, Croatia, Kosovo, and 
various other places and even though 
I've been along similar routes many 
times, I have no recollection of 
familiar routing or roads, so I relied 
very heavily on the men and women 
who took charge of the routes, and 
they were very, very good. 


Would you mind retelling the experience 
you had on a pontoon bridge on that first 
trip to Bosnia? 


When we got to Zagreb, the capital of 
Croatia, | was surprised that it was 
relatively unscathed. But as we started 
to go through the more rural parts of 
Bosnia and Croatia, it was obvious 
that the shelling had been terrible and 
very destructive. On our arrival in 
Zagreb, all the drivers got together in 
meeting, and many were very ner- 
vous. This was a front-line war zone. 


The only pictures we had seen 
were of horrendous shelling, 
terrible sniper fire, and dreadful 
atrocities that were happening, 
and we were all apprehensive. 
We were asked by the people 
who were going to be in charge 
of our going into different 

areas — the local Croatian peo- 
ple—if anyone was willing to go 
into a front-line zone where the 
people were dreadfully hungry 
and in quite a desperate state. 

_ The terrain we had to go 

_ through was very bombed out, 
# the roads were all shelled, and 
4 we had to go down six-foot 
holes in the ground and climb 

| up the other side. 


Now, perhaps it was because | 
was very naive, but I knew that 
| the aid that we had in our large 
vehicles needed to go to people 
who were in desperate need of 
what we had for them; I wasn’t 
interested in its going into a 
warehouse. Some of the people deliv- 
ering aid opted to stay in Zagreb and 
popped their small loads into the Red 
Cross charity warehouses, but I felt 
very strongly that we needed to go on 
to some of these crisis areas. As I say, 
it was probably very naive, very silly 
of me at the time, but I felt completely 
at peace about the decision. 


Can you tell us about this daughter who 
went with you on this convoy? 


My nineteen-year-old daughter, 
Samantha, had just arrived home from 
her honeymoon. She had just a week 
to prepare to come with me. 
Samantha wanted to go to look after 
her mum, so we drove together. She’s 
a very able young woman —a ski 
instructress and a pool lifeguard and 
very athletic. She was also an excellent 
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driver and very good with routes. 


And so we journeyed along with one 
other vehicle to the front-line area. 


The army had cleared a path through _ 


this minefield. It was an experience 

to have a Croatian colonel guide us 
through the minefield. In our very 
large vehicle, we were very close to 
mines on either side of the cleared 
area. In fact, the colonel showed us 

a mine that was only three or four 
inches away from our vehicle. That 
was an experience I shall never forget. 


Then we arrived at a pontoon bridge 
that had been cleared for small army 
personal carriers— Land Rovers and 
that sort of thing with guns and 
artillery. The original bridge had been 
bombed and was no longer there, and 
the only way that you could get 
across the river was on this hastily 
erected army pontoon bridge. 

It was made of heavy, what-looked- 
like railway sleepers [ties] —large 
pieces of wood twelve inches wide by 
three inches deep roped or chained 
together and then chained on either 
side to floating oil drums or plastic 
drums that kept them afloat. 


Crossing this bridge was quite an 
experience because the river was 
swollen with snow and ice, and the 
bridge was very close to the surface 
of the water. I hadn’t realized before- 
hand that when a heavy weight 
travels on this type of bridge, the 
bridge is taut at a certain weight. 
Until it gets to that weight, however, 
the bridge actually sinks beneath the 
water a little. So, as we were driving 
our vehicle onto the bridge, the bridge 
began edging below the water. It 
quickly became apparent that we 
weren't able to see to keep the wheels 
on the tracks because there was very 
little leeway on either side of the 
vehicle. Therefore, I had to get out 
and direct the vehicle inch by inch 
along the bridge. I took with me a 
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small torch [flashlight] because by | 


this time it was starting to get dark. 
When you're in a war zone, there is 
no electricity, and everything is in 
pitch darkness. So, with the aid of 
this torch light, we inched our way 
along the bridge. 


I was in my bare feet to save my 
shoes. The water was absolutely 
freezing and, as I had never learned to 
swim as a child and was very fearful 
of water, it was quite a harrowing 
experience for me. (Because of that 
experience, I have since overcome my 
fear of water and have learned to 
swim!) As the bridge sank, the water 
rose higher up my legs. Interestingly, 
the experience was quite a spiritual 
one for me. At one particular moment, 
I was so afraid, I couldn’t move and 
just froze in place. I can remember 
sending a very heartfelt plea to my 
Heavenly Father that he would 
unlock my legs and allow me the free- 
dom to move and that he would take 
away my fear so that we could get 
this vehicle across to the people who 
needed the aid that was in it. I 
remember saying to him— probably 
quite disrespectfully —“ And I need 
this miracle now.” And He was won- 
derful and did indeed unlock my legs, 
and the fear left me. I was able to 
travel across the bridge without feel- 
ing the cold water. On the other side, 
my daughter and I both knelt down 
and said a fervent thank you for the 
blessing we had been given. 


We journeyed another hundred miles 


_ through war-torn countryside with 


visions of buildings and people that 
I have never, ever in my life seen 
before. We got to the village where 
we gave out all of our aid, and that 


, was the most amazing experience for 
' me. The reason that has made me go 


back time and time again was that I 
lost a huge part of my heart to the 
people in that mountainous region 
of Bosnia. People that I grew to love 
over the years would, even when 
things were better for them, stand out 
when they knew that the Starlight 
vehicles were coming. They would 
stand out of their homes and wave 
to us and give us drinks and small 
pieces of Croatian pastry. It was a 
very special time. 


They came to trust you. 


They did. The main thing was to learn 
the language of love. That way, when 
you came bearing gifts, they weren't 
afraid of you. They understood why 
you were there: You were there 
because you wanted to be, because 
you loved them, because you were 
bearing gifts that had been given by 
many people who also cared about 
them. For people in the middle of a 
nightmare that they see no escape 
from, that little bit of hope meant 
everything to them. It was the eyes of 
the people that gripped your heart 
and just tore you apart because they 
were just so full of anguish and 
loneliness and hopelessness. 


Were there different volunteers on each 
convoy or did some keep returning? 


We had many different volunteers, 
but some went over and over again. 
One man in particular, who was a 
long-distance lorry driver, drove 
throughout Europe regularly. I believe 
Rob went on about seventeen of these 
convoys, so he was very, very good. 


Are other groups affiliated with you or is 
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your organization, Starlight UK, on its 
own to fundraise as best it can? 


We are on our own. The unfortunate 
thing for me that happened in the 
beginning was that the media went 
nuts when they found out that I was 
a mother of seven children and doing 
what I was doing. For some reason, 
it just captured their attention. An 
Englishwoman with seven children 
is unusual anyway, because English 
families are usually quite a bit small- 
er—2.2 kids is the average for an 
English family. The fact that I was 
going back and forth into war zones 
just blew their minds. 


As a result, I was constantly being 
dragged down to London to be on 
national television. It became so 
dreadful for me that in the end I just 
said, “I’m doing no more interviews.” 
We had photographers and reporters 
camping out in our garden at night. I 
was very conscious of having seven 
children, and sometimes when you 
have seven kids, they look like raga- 
muffins when they’ve been in the 
middle of things. Sometimes they’ve 
got chocolate all over their mouths or 
their hair is stuck up with things. It 
was a trying time for me because at 
any given time my kids could be 
photographed. The last thing I wanted 
to see in the national news was a set 
of scruffy urchins so that the public 
would think, “Wow, this woman goes 
over to Bosnia and doesn’t look after 
her children.” 


Because I backed away from media 
attention, a lot of what Starlight has 
done has been behind the scenes. No 
one has known much of anything 
about it except the people on the 
receiving end. 


What percentage of the people involved in 
Starlight are Mormons? 


The majority of them. 


So you prefer that? 
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Yes. I’m comfortable working with 
Latter-day Saints because the majority 
of them think similarly to how I do. 
Also, in the early days of our convoys, 
we went into very, very dangerous 
areas, and I relied heavily on my 
Heavenly Father for the safety of 
myself and those people. So we 
traveled as a mini-family. I would ask 
one of the brethren to be the bishop of 
the convoy. We would have Family 
Home Evening every Monday night, 
which is something I’ve always been 
used to. We would have a spiritual 
thought every morning and every 
night. We would have family prayers 
in the morning and evening, where 
we invited the spirit of the Lord to 
attend us throughout our journeys. 


How many people were on a typical 
convoy? 


Anywhere from twenty to the three 
hundred of the first convoy. 


Tell us about some of your experiences 
going more recently into Kosovo. 


Our convoys were the first they let 
through into Kosovo. Our vehicles 
stood in the cues of Kosovar people 
waiting to go back to their homes at 
the end of the war. All of a sudden, 
the peace-keeping forces just flung 
open the doors, the border was 
opened, and people flocked through, 
and we flocked through with them. 


How did you know to be there? 


Because I'd spent nine years in and 
out of the Balkans, I knew that at 
some future date there would be terri- 
ble problems in Kosovo. We could 
sense it when we were in the area as 
we talked to government officials and 
other people. We were aware that 
things were becoming very difficult 
in other countries in the Balkans —in 
Macedonia and all over the place. 


You are talking about the war and the 
ethnic cleansing? 


Yes. Ethnic cleansing and unrest. And 
so, when it started up in Kosovo, it 
Was no surprise to me. And again, 
just as with the Bosnian situation, I 
watched it all unfolding in Kosovo 
and thought, “I’m going to have to be 
ready to get a convoy to go there,” 
and that’s basically what we did. It 
was just amazing, the timing of it all. 
We arranged the convoy, we arranged 
for all the large vehicles . . . 


How far in advance? 


About three weeks before we went 
in, I had approached the UN and 
explained what I was thinking of 
doing. They said, “You do know that 
you won't be allowed in; things are 
very difficult there.” I said, “We'll 
prepare the convoy, and I'll phone 
you two or three days before we're 
ready to leave,” and that was what 

I did. I’ve explained before that I 
always do try to rely on promptings 
from my Heavenly Father, and I just 
knew that there was a need for a 
convoy to leave at that particular 
time. Before the borders were open, 
the atrocities that were going off over 
there were in full flow. I knew it was 
going to be a difficult crossing — you 
had to travel right through Europe. It 
was a long journey, much longer than 
going to Bosnia. 


How many trucks did you have? 


On that particular convoy, we had six 
seven-ton trucks —ones that I might 
be able to drive on an ordinary 
license. We also had probably twenty- 
eight-foot-long what we call curtain 
siders —very big vehicles. Then we 
had three forty-ton vehicles, which 
had to be driven by the lorry drivers. 


Did you have to hire the lorry drivers? 


No, they were all volunteers. All of 
the lorries were donated. At that time, 
Starlight had five seven-ton trucks, 
which we kept at home for the 
continued on p. 24 
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collection of aid, food parcels, and 
tenting. We would often run a shuttle 
service with these lorries. Now we 
just have one for the collection of aid. 


The border into Kosovo was terrible, 
with corruption at its worst. We were 
kept under detention with our vehi- 
cles at the border for five days before 
they allowed us to go on our way 
even though we had all the correct 
paperwork. But because we weren't 
prepared to hand over a good portion 
of our aid to the Kosovar border 
guards, they wouldn’t let us in. But 
eventually they had to. 


And you had learned from your experi- 
ence in Bosnia to get the aid to people 
themselves and not to intermediaries? 


Yes. As a charity, I always felt very, 
very responsible to the people who 
had given the aid to us. Very often 
they do it at great sacrifice. The major- 
ity of the aid comes from the UK. 
Compared to those suffering in 

war, you know that these people’s 
lifestyles are okay, but many of them 
aren't so well off. So I always felt very 
responsible that the aid — whether 
money or actual goods— go to the 
people for whom these donors 
intended it to go. That’s always been 
an important part of Starlight’s idea 
really. People give so willingly and 
wonderfully, and it’s important that 
you use whatever they give wisely. 


When you actually got into Kosovo, what 
did you find and how were you able to 
distribute the aid? 


Well, while we were standing in line 
waiting with all the other people, we 
heard some amazing tales. These 
people’s homes had been bombed, 
and many of them had hurriedly 
buried their loved ones—very, very 
quickly in shallow graves —as they 
fled the area. When you're in a war 
zone, there is no petrol and no 
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facilities to have vehicles repaired. 
Most of the vehicles had been dam- 
aged from shell fire—they were all 
pitted. The Kosovars had homemade 
carts made out of planks of wood and 
attached to cows and donkeys and, if 


they were lucky, a horse. On the backs 


of these horses and large cows were 
trucks carrying thirty people who had 
traveled for miles to come back to 
their homeland. Attached to the back 
of these carts were old rusty cars, 
which they had no petrol for, but they 
were the only belongings that they 
had. I interviewed a lot of them in the 


two days we were waiting to be 
allowed through the borders. It was 
such a joyous time for them. They 
were returning home; they didn’t 
know what they were returning home 
to—all they knew was that they were 
returning to their beloved Kosovo. 
After they let us through, we saw 
many dead horses all along the road- 
side. When we were able to deliver 
our goods to the people, they would 
throw their arms around us. 


I only went into Kosovo that one time. 
That particular trip, we took in many 
wonderful things. There were huge 
tents that we’d had adapted to attach 
to one wall of a bombed-out house so 
the people could attach the tents to 


the wall and live in the tents but still 
be near their homes and feel as 
though they were part of them. 


How did you know to bring that kind of 
tent? 


Well, there was a large documentary 
done by the BBC that said tents were 
one of the things so desperately 
needed. The UN had run out of tents 
because there was such a tremendous 
need for emergency homes for 
displaced people. We put an appeal 
out for emergency tenting, and people 
throughout the UK donated beautiful 
tents. We had companies who actually 
made tents and donated 380 brand 
new ones, some of them with five 
bedrooms in them. Another company 
phoned us and said they were willing 
to adapt them to the needs of the 
people, so all our tents went to this 
company, who put on them new steel- 
work, reinforced the roofing, and put 
special pieces on them so that they 
would be secure for the winter season. 


When you say you put out an appeal, 
which I know is a term you use quite 
often, what do you mean by that? How do 
you get the information out to, for 
instance, the people who supplied tents? 


Well, we would approach a national 
newspaper and explain very briefly 
what we were doing and what our 
needs were for that particular area, 
and that is what we call an appeal. We 
would appeal in the local or national 
newspapers, depending on how much 
we needed. We would also appeal to 
many of the large companies particu- 
larly involved with the items that we 
might need. That is how we got most 
of our aid in England, and it worked 
very effectively. 


By that time, you had been doing this 
work in Bosnia for about eight years. 
Would you say that your charity’s name 
was one that people would recognize? 
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Yes. People knew that, as a charity, 
Startlight UK actually got the aid to 
the people. They knew we were a 
charity that went into war zones and 
whose aid didn’t tarry in a ware- 
house, where a third to a half of it 
would go on the black market. We 
were well known for actually taking 
aid into the area. 


What percentage of your aid actually goes 
to the people — compared to money being 
spent on administrative things — which I 
know is quite different from other relief 
agencies? 


We estimate that about ninety-five 
percent of our aid goes directly to 
people in need. 


Do you ever let other people use the 
Starlight name and licensing? 


No, because you have to be really, 
really careful. Don’t get me wrong. I 
am not adverse to being involved 
with any other charity, helping any 
other charity, taking advice from any 
other charity. I’ve always worked 
very closely with Catholic Caritas and 
with many other large foundations 
around the world. In some cases, 
they've been wonderful; they’ve 
helped me, and we've helped them. 
Very often another charity rings me 
and says, “Carol, we're going into 
so-and-so. Do you have any [and they 
specify the item they need]?” If I have 
it, I'll give it to them. It’s not costing 
me anything to get it over to where it 
is needed, so that’s wonderful —as 
long as they promise that it will go to 
the people concerned. 


But where money is concerned, I have 
to be very careful because I have to 
account to the Charities Commission, 
which is very rigorous, for every 
penny that I receive and for every 
penny that goes out. If there were any 
kind of discrepancy with finances, I 
could lose my charity status. 


What year did Starlight actually start and 
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how did you decide on the name? 


The first convoy I took in was just 
before Christmas of 1992. It was about 
a year and a half later that I had the 
experience in which the UN peace- 
keeping personnel told me I should 
form my own charity. I quickly 
realized the importance of his advice. 
I had to come up with a name quickly. 
In casting about for a name, I remem- 
bered the Primary song, “Star light, 
star bright” and chose “Starlight” for 
the name of our charity. 


Up until that time, all the aid came in 
through the ward, and I was deliver- 
ing it as a Relief Society president. 
Because I knew the area well and 
because I was familiar with a lot of 
the villages, I always went on the 
convoys. The people recognized me 
and they trusted me—especially the 
women, who, because of the rape 
camps and their treatment at the 
hands of soldiers, were more comfort- 
able dealing with another woman. 


But I made a big mistake in the begin- 
ning —and I will be quite honest about 
this. I’m often asked to speak at 
women’s conferences and firesides 
and share some of the experiences I’ve 
had on the convoys. They ask me 
because they see Carol Gray as 
Starlight; they don’t seem to be able to 
split the two. They seem to think I’m 
some kind of combination of Mother 
Teresa and Joan of Arc. It makes me 
very uncomfortable. 


You don’t see yourself in this way? 


I just do not see myself in that way. 
I’m just an ordinary British housewife 
who became upset by some pretty 
horrific pictures on the telly and 
decided to do something about it. I 
feel that the Lord touched me, and I 
just happened to be in tune that day. 
And that’s the big thing. He may have 
tapped a few other people, and they 
just happened to be busy at that time, 
but I just happened to be in tune, and 


I listened and I thought very deeply 
about it and I got involved. 


I know that one of the greatest 
privileges in my life has been to be 
involved with this work because I 
have had the personal privilege of 
witnessing so many amazing miracles. 
I’ve had some of the most incredible 
spiritual teaching moments. There 
have been times when I’ve been in a 
front-line area and have watched 
shells coming across the sky, and I’ve 
wanted to know, “Is this one coming 
near here?” I’ve stayed with people 
because they’ve wanted me to be in 
their homes, and there have been 
times when I've been very fearful that 
it may have been my last night. At 
those times, when I've closed my eyes 
and I said a quiet prayer to my 
Heavenly Father, it’s almost as though 
somebody has taken my hand, and 
I've felt that wonderful feeling of 
peace that comes into one’s heart 
when the Lord is involved. I’ve had 
some of the most amazing testimony- 
strengthening experiences in my life, 
which leave me no doubt that my 
Savior lives and that if we chose to 
allow him, he can walk every day of 
our lives with us and make our lives 
wonderful. 


And I also feel that it is very impor- 
tant for women to know that they 
don’t have to do what I've done to 
make a difference. They don’t have to 
go into a war zone. People can make a 
great difference in their own little 
areas, in their own wards, in their 
own station of life, within their own 
families, within their own callings in 
their wards. They can touch so many 
people. And that’s what it is all about. 


If you want more information about 
Starlight or wish to donate to this 
organization, write to Carol Gray, Kew 
Meadows, 1 Kew Hill, Lindley Moor, 
Huddersfield HD3 3SY, England. 
e-mail address: 
stuart-gray@starlightuk.freeserve.co.uk 
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My Radical Jesus 


At the age of twelve, almost everyone 
I knew was just like me — Caucasian, 
moderately wealthy, and mainline 
Protestant. And, of course, I thought 
Jesus was just like me as well. Jesus 
was just like all of us in my suburban 
community —an upholder of the 
status quo, Caucasian, moderately 
wealthy, and mainline Protestant. 


Then came the greatest blessing of my 
young life. I loved to travel, but my 
parents did not. So, when I heard 
about a Protestant mission trip with 
Project Serve, I jumped at the chance 
to visit another country. I knew my 
parents would let me go since it 
would be with a supervised group 

of Christians. Thus, at age fifteen, I 
signed up for a trip to the Dominican 
Republic. 


This was no vacation. I worked ina 
batey, a village of sugar cane cutters, 
in Barahona, a small Dominican 
village full of Haitian immigrants. 
The Dominican government refused 
to recognize the existence of these 
immigrants; hence, they were not 
allowed schooling, health care, or any 
other legal rights afforded the citizens 
of the Dominican Republic. 


My knowledge of suffering heretofore 
had been limited to being teased and 
breaking up with junior high boy- 
friends. I didn’t watch the news; it 
was uninteresting and depressing. In 
fact, I often turned the channel when 
a child sponsorship commercial came 
on. I refused to watch suffering, for it 
sickened me. In the Dominican 
Republic, I had no choice. 


When sugar cane is cut, the fields 
must first be burned down in order to 
leave only the cane standing. This fire 
gives off fumes that cause blindness. 
Typically, these fumes must clear 
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before the cane cutters go in to do 
their work. However, those living in 
bateys are forced to enter the fields 
and cut the cane before the blinding 
fumes have cleared. Due to this 
horrendous injustice, many men in 
the bateys go blind early in life. Their 
children, then, have to begin to cut the 
cane, perpetuating a cycle of oppres- 
sion and poverty. Because Haitian 
children in the Dominican Republic 
have no access to schooling, their only 
choice is to work in the cane fields. 


I was there helping Mission Possible 
build schools for the children of the 
bateys. | worked alongside eight-year- 
olds who could shovel and pick at 
twice my speed. I played with a four- 
year-old who came in everyday with 
bloody bumps on his stomach. When I 
asked a supervisor about taking him 
to the medical center, I was informed 
that this child could not be helped. 
Even if his infection were treated, it 
would return, for he lived and played 
in an area surrounded by trash heaps, 
which bred the insects that attacked 
him and caused his swellings. 


Many of the children there amazed 
me with their intelligence, generosity, 
and kindness. Often, the kids were 
able to communicate quite well 
because they picked up English far 
more rapidly than members of my 
team could grasp Spanish. When 
given a half of a sandwich, the 
children invariably divided it into 
five pieces and shared with those 
around them. What was most impres- 
sive, however, was the joy that I dis- 
covered in them. In their games and 
in their work, the kids were full of 
happiness and energy, teaching us 
hand games, showing us flips, and 
climbing up trees to throw down fruit 
for those of us less able to climb. 


It was in the midst of this mix of joy 
and suffering that I came to a faith of 
my own. Being a Christian became 
more than just following a long list 

of rules. Being a Christian became 
following the Jesus that I found in 
Luke, the Jesus who declared, “The 
Spirit of the Lord is on me, because he 
has anointed me to preach good news 
to the poor. He has sent me to pro- 
claim freedom for the prisoners and 
recovery of sight for the blind, to 
release the oppressed, to proclaim the 
year of the Lord’s favor.” (Luke 4:18- 
19) Being a Christian meant doing as 
Jesus did — bringing joy to those who 
suffer. It also meant, for me, taking 
the next logical step of helping to do 
away with oppression. 


I returned to the Dominican Republic 
three summers in a row, reinforcing 
my commitment to confronting and 
combatting injustice. Yet, I began to 
realize that oppression and poverty 
do not exist exclusively in developing 
nations. It was not until I entered the 
University of Michigan that I decided 
that the call of Christ involves recog- 
nizing injustice in one’s own backyard 
and determining what one’s role 
should be in combatting it. Jesus 
challenged the status quo in his own 
community; I feel that Christians are 
called to challenge the status quo in 
their own communities as well. 


I believe that it is easy for many 
people living in the suburbs of the 
United States to ignore the suffering 
of the poor altogether, especially the 
poor in the United States. Some 
suburbanites who watch the news, 
read newspapers, and see child spon- 
sorship advertisements on television 
might recognize the existence of 
global suffering. They might even 
confront their pain by sending funds 
abroad to help those who suffer. 
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However, it is difficult for 
suburbanites to see domestic 
poverty because they live 
outside of urban and rural 
areas, where domestic 
poverty is concentrated. 
Thus, they are able to deny 
any responsibility for pover- |. 
ty —which, they believe, | 
exists only outside of their 
country — and never serious- 
ly seek to help relieve the 
suffering of the poor in their 
own backyards. 


The call of Christ is radical, 
and I believe it is being 
taken seriously in some 
suburban Christian commu- 
nities. I discovered this counter- 
cultural Jesus only through leaving 
the community in which I was raised. 
It was through exposure to suffering 
that I understood that the call of 
Christ is to relieve suffering in one’s 
own community and in the world. 


The call to relieve suffering is radical 
because we are so often inclined to 
mind our own business. It is not up to 
us to interfere when one group is 
oppressed because we have our own 
families, our own lives to think about. 
We can donate money to those who 
suffer, but actively working for 
change takes up time that we want to 
devote to our own interests. 


The call also forces us to question the 
structures upon which our entire 
society rests. Why is it that a person 
who does an excellent job of mopping 
floors is only worth a thousandth of 
what a talented CEO is worth? We do 
not want to ask these questions when 
our friends are the CEOs. Why is it 
that a person who works sixty hours 
in fast food jobs only deserves one 
fifteenth of what a lawyer receives 
after forty hours of work? We need to 
ask these questions, to shake up the 
structures through which our society 
oppresses and devalues human 
beings. The call to relieve suffering 
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involves challenging structures of 
oppression, recognizing the value of 
all human beings, and giving one’s 
time, money, and heart to caring for 
those who are marginalized. 


Growing up in a society like ours that 
often ignores suffering, we become 
inured to suffering at a young age. 
Children play with war toys, 
television celebrates combat, movies 
motivate us to “root” for one country 
to defeat another —even when this 
involves the deaths of thousands of 
people. From there, it is easy to accept 
the suffering of the poor, the aged, 
people with disabilities, and people 
who are outcasts. 


Looking back at what has led me to 
commit my life to work for peace and 
justice and to fight to relieve suffer- 
ing, I can see distinct stages that led 
me to this place. First of all, I had to 
be exposed to the suffering of various 
people. I had to leave my comfortable, 
secluded suburb and let myself 
experience suffering with people who 
were very real to me. | had to interact 
with and develop relationships with 
those who were different from myself. 
Secondly, I had to realize that there is 
suffering in my own community and 
country. I could not just concentrate 
on poverty abroad. I had to realize 


that my privileged 
| lifestyle was a product 
of structures within the 
United States that favor 
some citizens while 
| oppressing others. 
Third, I had to get 
involved in a peace and 
justice group. For me, it 
was Amnesty 
International, Call To 
| Renewal, and an inner- 
— city Mentorship 
Program. It is important 
to be around others who 
also seek to relieve 
suffering and are active- 
ly working towards this 
goal. I began to see that 
through letter writing, petition drives, 
rallies, mentoring, hands-on service, 
and many other activities, I could help 
relieve suffering both globally and 
locally. Fourth, I had to make my 
commitment political. I had to recog- 
nize my responsibility to work politi- 
cally to oppose legislation that creates 
suffering and demand legislation that 
relieves suffering. Finally, I had to 
educate others about the obligation 
we have to relieve suffering and about 
different ways of accomplishing this 
task. I spoke to church groups, stu- 
dent groups, family, and friends about 
human rights and poverty, as well as 
how to confront these issues in one’s 
personal, political, and church life. 


Not all of these stages apply to all 
people. However, my own journey 
has brought me to a place of peace. 
As a Christian, I see a radical Jesus, 
one who demands that his followers 
relieve suffering, even when the 
suffering is a part of the status quo. I 
thank God for bringing me to a 
place where I can passionately love 
and earnestly seek to emulate this 
radical Jesus. 


Kari is studying for ordained ministry at 
Harvard Divinity School. She and her 
husband plan to join the Peace Corps 
after graduation. 
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I Dreamed of Nepal 


When I was a freshman in college, one 
of the men in my dorm was from 
Nepal. I'd never known anything 
about his country and, as I got to 
know him better, I became more and 
more interested in travelling to Nepal. 


For ten years, I thought of reasons I 
couldn’t go. Even if I could save 
enough money, I'd feel I was using it 
unwisely. My job at a Boys & Girls 
Club made it hard for me to spend 
money on myself when I knew kids 
who didn’t have enough to eat. My 
meager salary was more than most 
families of four or six in the neighbor- 
hood lived on. [ also felt guilty when I 
thought about being a tourist in such 
a poor country. The cost of my plane 
ticket could feed so many people — 
how could I justify that? 


Then a good friend suggested that 
going with a Habitat for Humanity 
team to build houses might make the 
trip feel less decadent. A portion of 
the cost of taking the trip helped pay 
for the houses, and much of the time I 
was there would be spent building. I 
liked the idea and decided to go. 


I was able to save the money for the 
trip and convince my mom to go with 
me. I was excited. I was also nervous: 
What would it be like to go without a 
hot shower for two weeks? Would I 
like the food? Would my mother 
regret the trip —her first international 
travel? How would my dad and the 
four kids still living at home manage 
without her? I thought they’d be 
fine — but I also knew I would blame 
myself if something bad happened. 


The trip was traumatic and amazing. 
We built side by side with the people 
who would live in the new homes. 
Although we didn’t speak the same 
language, we worked together and 
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had fun. The teenaged girls laughed 
when I carried four bricks at a time; 
they walked effortlessly with nine on 
their heads. The women showed us 
the incredible homemade mud/straw 
containers — about the size of a 
stove — that they used to store rice. 
One little girl taught me how to play 
Nepalese hopscotch. 


The people who ran Habitat for 
Humanity in Nepal were highly edu- 
cated men who could have done well 
in other professions but chose to use 
their resources to create sustainable 
change for people who had almost 
nothing. I was in awe of them. 


As I watched the people in the village, 
it hit me that what we really needed 
was a Peace Corps in reverse. We 
should pay these people to come to 
the United States to teach (or remind) 
us about how to conserve resources, 
live simply, and slow down to appre- 
ciate life. The father at the house 
where I helped talked one morning 
about how lucky his family had been 
that year —his daughter had a baby 
that lived, their pig had eight piglets, 
and they were going to have a house 
made of brick instead of mud. 


When I hear about the civilian casual- 
ties —collateral damage —in 
Afghanistan, I think of this man—a 


good father who is just trying to raise 
a family on the little resources he 
has—and wonder how many of the 
people killed by bombs on that side of 
the world are a lot like him. The 
actions our country is taking feel more 
real to me since meeting people who 
seem similar to those suffering in 
Afghanistan. Like the stories in the 
newspapers that personalized the 
victims of the tragedy in the Twin 
Towers, my memories help personal- 
ize the victims in other countries. 


Since this trip, I have wondered how 
to deal with all that I saw. I wonder if 
it is possible to let go of the guilt but 
retain the awareness. I wonder if that 
is even the right strategy. I know I 
can’t stop living my life in the place I 
was born. It won’t help hungry people 
for me to feel guilty when I have a 
good meal. But I do know I could do 
with a lot less. When I bought a car 
last year, I thought of how many 
people in Nepal could have a house 
with the money I'd save if I chose a 
less expensive vehicle. This type of 
awareness seems important to me. 


I'm glad that I finally did this thing 
that I had wanted to do for so many 
years. I’m also glad for what I saw 
and learned. It doesn’t make my life 
easier, but it makes me more aware of 
my everyday actions. I don’t know if 
we'll ever have that Peace Corps in 
reverse, but many of the people I met 
in Nepal stand as witnesses, remind- 
ing me of the ways I can be more 
gentle with the earth and myself. 


A former editor of Exponent II, Jenny is 
still adjusting to life in the South. She 
loves the weather but misses the beautiful 
architecture of the Northeast. She works 
for Boys & Girls Clubs of America and 
spends almost half of her time on the road, 
visiting clubs around the country. 
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Ambivalent Building 


The town crier of Tikapur was a 
recording, blasting from a loud- 
speaker in the tower of the main place 
of worship. For ten minutes, this 
singing chant sent the signal that the 
day was beginning. The displaced 
roosters — and the sun—came later. 


I slipped out of the platform bed and 
left the room, trying not to let the 
door make any noise. Climbing the 
uneven cement steps, I pushed the 
heavy wooden door that opened to 
the flat roof, where I could see in 
every direction. Except for the gray 
turning to pink on the eastern 
horizon, the whole world was black. 
Boots, a Habitat for Humanity 
regular, followed me up, walking 

to the center of the roof to begin 

her slow tai chi movements. Before 
joining her in the exercises, I sat 
against the cement wall and, with 

a flashlight and a pencil, tried to 
record the melody coming from the | 
speaker. 


Despite the darkness, there were 
signs and sounds of activity. Tiny 
lights moved as people got water 
from pumps and hitched oxen to 
carts. I could hear a cart approach- 
ing in the darkness long before I could 
see it—then a few men on bicycles — 
then people on foot, moving on one of 
the paths that passed around and 
through the fields and houses. Far to 
the north, I heard a motor start up, 
breaking the silence of this perfectly 
pastoral morning. This tractor, the 
only machine in sight, illuminated a 
circle of ground. Gradually, the 
blazing ball of sun burst over the 
horizon but, by this time, the world, 
as far as I could see, was already busy 
with activity. 


While Boots demonstrated some 
stretching exercises, a boy of twelve or 
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thirteen, the child of one of the cooks 
hired to prepare meals for Habitat 
participants, struggled up the two 
flights of stairs with two large buckets 
of hot water that he poured into a 
large tank. Much earlier, a fire had 
been built, and water had been 
pumped and boiled. It was a week 
into our stay —after we'd seen 
villagers at the pump, draped in large 
coverings and washing in the cold 
pump water — before we realized that 
this young man had trudged up the 
steps in trip after trip to provide for 
the Americans’ morning wash. Those 
who slept past the sunrise never knew 
the history of their hot water. 


Having come to serve yet becoming 
the cause of another’s discomfort was 


one of the many moments of ambiva- 
lence I'd feel during my daughter 
Jenny’s and my short stay building 
houses for Habitat for Humanity. 
Although there were times of won- 
der—the grandeur of the Himalayas 
or the beauty of the terai fields, bright 
yellow with mustard —and times of 
delight — children running down the 
road carrying baby goats —and times 
of fear—riding in a fast bus weaving 
in and out of the chaotic mix of ox 
carts, bicycles, and bicycle-driven 
rickshaws after dark and without 
lights —the most all-encompassing 


feeling I left with was ambivalence. 


For example, the prospective owners 
of the houses we had come to build 
needed the donation that came with 
our trip, but did they really need our 
labor or were we voyeuristically 
inserting ourselves into their lives? 


We mixed cement without a container 
by pouring the dry cement onto the 
hard-caked dirt in front of the old 
house. Then we’d make a well in the 
center. To every six parts cement we 
added one part water, pushing the 
cement over the well and scooping 
and mixing the edges until the water 
and the cement and had been 
integrated. We helped move 

s large rocks from the stream bed 
to the building site. We washed 
off bricks, pumped water, and 
carried the mixed cement. But 

| these were all jobs even the 
children could do. Were we 

| replacing a worker who might 
be in need of a paying job? 


| Most of the new home owners 

| were shy, reluctant to socialize. 
| Was it just the language barrier, 
or did they resent us? We did 
seem to make a few inroads—Jenny, 
playing a hopscotch game with the 
children, and I, admiring a newborn 
that the grandmother occasionally 
brought out into the sunshine. But 
were villagers insulted by our 
intrusion, our cameras, our big- 
moneyed presence? Or was it, as we 
were told, a gift to them just to be able 
to find employment in serving us? 


I also began to wonder if the people 
really needed the houses we were 
building. These new brick homes 
wouldn’t have to be repaired after 
every rainy season, but they would 
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Waters of Mormon 


When she went down into these 
Mormon waters, she must have been 
eighty years old. No one exactly 
knew, but it had been a number of 
years —at least sixty, her daughter 
thought — from that other baptism 

in her native land, where she had 
brought down the wrath of her 
father’s gods, and the sun had 

gone out. 


The daughter was present for this one. 
The lights were electric and did not 
flash. Dona Julita was dressed all in 
white, but the brightness shone more 
from her ivory teeth, brilliant eyes, 
and radiantly black skin. The daugh- 
ter, for her part, was present only out 
of respect because of the undeniable 
spiritual gifts that had been present in 
her mother since the beginning and 
that had helped to raise her and later 
her own children within a sense of 
family that had endured whole the 
scathing northern cold. For that rea- 


son alone, though privately she could ie 


not stand it, she would publicly 
ignore that a mere decade earlier her 
mother’s new church had still denied 
full sanctity to black races and sit 
with her mother beside those waters. 


As Dona Julita descended into the 
font, resplendent and calm, her 
daughter recalled the stories that she 
had been told as a child — spiritual 
tales that were always painted for her 
in vivid colors. The painter of those 
stories — herself never burdened with 
the gifts of written literacy that 
would become a mixed blessing to 
her daughter —had borne them 
straight from the heart, which faith- 
fully learned and correctly inter- 
preted whatever she heard. The 
biblical narrative, shaped on her 
tongue to the African-based, Latin 
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para dona Julia, su hiya, y los nietos 


rhythms of her untutored experience, 
was fused with her own private 
mythos, which became indistinguish- 
able from the other. To the child nour- 
ished at her knee, it was as if Dona 
Julita were in the flesh a new page 
from that timeless, spiritual saga. 


Before she was anyone but simply 
Julita—skinny daughter of a nativist 
priest, given by her father to the 
worship of strange gods—she had 
rebelled against that destiny, wading 
into the evangelist’s muddy water and 
lowered under it, rising up again in 
defiance of the black clouds that out 
of nowhere came between earth and 
sun. Her father, who in turn had been 
given by an aunt to be Satan’s priest, 
had appeared as suddenly, mysteri- 
ously, on a hillock overlooking the 
pool. His arms were folded squarely. 
A piercing light shot out from the 
narrow slits of his eyes. His presence 
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seemed to command the storm, which 
came forth in torrents in the instant 
before her immersion, subsiding 
immediately as she emerged from 
that burial to an even brighter light. 
In that moment, defeated by an 
unknown god, her father pronounced 
the curse that would remain in force 
until his death years later. For her 
infidelity, she was abandoned to 
grinding poverty that was only 
slightly eased when she finally mar- 
ried a man who, for all his lack of 
warmth, could afford to keep the last 
of her children—a strange, moody girl 
who would take the mother with her 
to the faraway north. 


The outlines of that poverty were 
visible on her skin, now, as the 
daughter watched her grasp, with one 
hand, the white missionary’s wrist, 
leaving her other hand free to stop her 
nose against the water. The prayer 
would be pronounced in English, the 
daughter translating since no one else 
present could. Afterwards, because 
her daughter could not be asked to go 
further than her own will took her, 
Dona Julita would attend the 
meetings alone, understanding few 
words but drinking in a spirituality 
that to the daughter it seemed she 
already possessed in greater 
abundance than anyone there. 


They would continue to flutter 
around her, anyway, cute and black 


F as she was, so much more like a bibli- 


cal prophetess than anyone they had 


| ever imagined. Eventually, though, 
™ the language barrier and strain of 


small talk became more than most of 
them could sustain. When she was at 
home ill, for months before her pass- 
ing, they forgot to visit. Julita had 
seen the place for the first time in a 
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dream, and she made her daughter 
take her there so she could be taught 
and re-baptized. Those missionaries 
had never experienced anything like 
it. The daughter, who did not share 
their proselyting faith, nevertheless 
served as interpreter to the fulfilling 
of her mother’s wish. 


One might have expected, then, that 
knowing her mother as she did, the 
daughter would have been prepared 
for the miracle that did happen at this 
second baptism. They never spoke 
about it to each other, but she knew 
by what her mother did not say that 
together they had seen what the 


others could not. The heavens opened 
to them, in fact, as the water coursed 
off of her face, and the daughter knew 
that it was Dona Julita’s father who, 
snatched from Satan by his daughter’s 
prayers and by his own willful con- 
sent, now extended his arms to her. 


Then there were the lost children, 
living and dead, whom the mother’s 
poverty had forced her to give away. 
Mother and daughter wept, and Dona 
Julita chattered joyously in her own 
language, though no one else in that 
room seemed to notice. Then mother 
and daughter saw the Father and the 
Son, who in their private vision were 
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hold in the summer heat. Would the 
ownership of the houses also create 
jealousy in the community? 


Other moments of ambivalence 
emerged during our stay: Five little 
children huddled around a dung-chip 
fire, throwing in popcorn kernels one 
at a time and catching them as they 
popped out. After a half hour, they’d 
collected a handful of popped corn, 
which they offered to us. Should we 
take it? On the crowded streets of 
Kathmandu, mothers shoved their 
babies right into our faces, begging 
for money. Should we give it? 


On the plane ride over, I had read an 
article about Nepal rug factories, 
detailing the use of child labor and 
dyes that poison the water supply — 
yet I bought a beautiful small rug. I 
also read that local forests were being 
decimated for kindling. Yet, to cut the 
chill of the November night air, our 
evening meetings were held around a 
large bonfire set by the Nepalese head 
of the Tikapur Habitat organization. 


I wondered whether we were doing 
the right thing right up until our last 
day in the village. I had decided to 

give my down-filled sleeping bag to 
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Goma, the quiet younger sister who 
did the most work on the house that 
would be given to her two older 
brothers. That last morning, I carried 
my sleeping bag to the work site, 
where we handed it to Goma, making 
gestures so she would know it was for 
her. Before we were very far down the 
road, she was rushing out with gifts — 
a beautiful decorated headpiece with 
shells hanging down, a basket woven 
with peacock feathers, and others. We 
protested but, rather than offend her, 
took one of them. 


Later, thinking of how much money 
her gift could have brought and how 
much time it took to make, we felt a 
little sheepish. Our extra sleeping bag 
was just something we wanted to get 
rid of. Would her father be upset that 
the gift was given to her? Would it 
cause sibling rivalry among her 
brothers? Later we saw Goma at the 
dedication ceremony. She seemed to 
have a bruised face. Jenny assured me 
that she had had it the day before, but 
I didn’t remember it. 


Just recently I had a dream about that 
trip. It wasn’t of the temples we 
visited in Kathmandu or the King’s 
Palace we walked by on our way to 


blacker than the brightest sliver of 
night, and the Holy Spirit descending 
like a dove and assuming the form of 
a black madonna. It was then that the 
heavens rained fire across worlds, 
reconciling all of those beings who 
had been thought to be lost from each 
other. What had been broken was 
made whole. Dona Julita smiled as 
never before. It was that smile, in fact, 
that after her mother’s passing would 
sustain the daughter through all the 
months of loneliness. 


Reprinted from the Winter 1997 issue of 
Dialogue. Brett Sanders currently lives 
in Tell City, Indiana. 


the market. It wasn’t about the flight 
to our remote site, where the airplane 
snack consisted of a boiled egg and a 
cracker and where one passenger held 
a chicken on his lap. It wasn’t the 
shopping trips to the village where 
spices of all kinds sat open in burlap 
bags and where you could be fit for a 
sari or punjabi, picking up the finished 
outfits that evening. It wasn’t the 
wildlife in the surrounding jungle or 
the farm animals in pens next to 
where we were working. 


My dream was of Goma sleeping 
peacefully on the soft bag —not inside 
the bag because it was too warm. 
Behind her pallet, the newborn baby 
we'd seen in the grandmother’s arms 
was now old enough to crawl and 
was heading toward the white plastic 
that the sleeping bag was stored in. In 
terror, I thought, “The bag! We didn’t 
tell her to keep the bag away from 
children.” And then I woke up. 


Margaret, a mother of nine, substitutes as 
an elementary school teacher and loves it. 
She considers it a step in her career goal 
of what she really wants to do — work a 
different job every two months for the rest 
of her life. Margaret lives in Patchogue on 
Long Island, New York. 
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If You Would Like to Help... 


Connie Chow, who works with 
Amnesty International, says that this 
Nobel Prize-winning grassroots activist 
organization focuses on curtailing 
human rights abuses. Connie is current- 
ly in Afghanistan helping refugees for 
Amnesty. For more information: 
http:/ /www.aiusa.org. or call 1-800- 
amnesty 

Deborah Barlow is involved in fund- 
raising for the Afghanistan Women 
Council (AWC), an organization that 
has clinics and a school for Afghan 
refugee women. Headed by Fatana 
Gailani, the AWC has received a 
number of UN Peace prizes and other 
awards for its work in aiding Afghan 
refugee women and children. More 
detailed information about AWC can 
e seen at: http://www.afghanwom- 
enssupport.org 

Robyn Dalzen recommends Oxfam 
America, which is dedicated to 
creating lasting solutions to hunger, 
poverty, and social injustice through 
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Please save September 20-22 for this 
year’s Exponent Retreat to be held at 
Camp Jewell in the northwest corner of 
Connecticut (near Colebrook). Camp 
Jewell sits in the heart of 500 acres in 
the beautiful Berkshire Mountains on 
the banks of a private lake. We will be 
housed in new 

heated cabins with our own private 
dining hall with plenty of showers. 


long-term partnerships with poor 
communities around the world. Oxfam 
is a privately funded organization that 
challenges the barriers that foster con- 
flict and human suffering and limit peo- 
ple from gaining the skills, resources, 
and power to become self-sufficient. 
Oxfam is especially sensitive to the fact 
that it is the women in many villages 
who are the key to the economy in most 
areas. http://www.oxfamamerica.org/ 
Phone: 202-496-1180 

Sheila Sjolseth works for T.H.E. BRAIN 
TRUST, a non-profit world-wide organi- 
zation that supports those with brain 
tumors and related conditions. This 
organization has positively touched the 
lives of people who need support and 
information on brain tumors. 
www.braintrust.org Tel: 617-876-2002 
Cheryl DiVito recommends Rosie’s 
Place and Habitat for Humanity. (see 
Jenny and Margaret Atkinson's articles, pp. 
28-29). Rosie’s Place is a non-profit 
women’s shelter in Boston that 
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For the next Sisters Speak question, 
we would like those of you who are 
living in blended or step families to 
share your experiences with us. How 
were you able to adapt to this new 
type of family life? What are some 

of the problems and successes you 


provides short- and long-term shelter 
and counseling. http:/ /www.rosies.org; 
telephone: (617) 442-9322 

Habitat for Humanity (the organization 
former Pres. Carter often participates in) 
is a non-profit organization that over- 
sees volunteers who help build homes 
for low-income families both in the US 
and worldwide. 

http:/ /www.habitat.org; telephone: 
(229) 924-6935, ext. 2551 or 2552 
Latter-day Saint Charities, sponsored by 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints, strengthens families through 
relief and development activities among 
vulnerable populations. 3,500 projects 
valued at $223 million have been con- 
ducted in 146 countries. Latter-day 
Saint Charities strengthens families and 
individuals for productivity and self- 
reliance through opportunities to 
acquire increased knowledge, skills, 
and resources. 

http:/ /www.interaction.org/mem- 
bers/1dsc.html Phone: (801) 240-1201 


have had with stepparenting? We'd 
appreciate hearing about specific 
incidents and insights. 


Please send your responses to us by 
June 1, 2002. 


CARRS 


To reserve your place, contact Cheryl 
DiVito cdhbos@rcn.com or call her at 


(781) 646-6469. Please join us fora 
rejuvenating weekend! 


Give the gift of Exponent Il to yourself... or a friend 


For either a giff or your own subscription, send: 


Please send a gift subscription to: 


Name: Your name: 
Address: Address: 
Civ: State: Zip: 
Y fs City: 
PleaseCheck: One-year subscription ($15) 
Two-year subscription ($30) 
New subscription ___——s Renewal 


State: Zip: 


Gift 


Thank you! Please mail with payment to: Exponent Il, P.O. Box 128 Arlington, MA 02476-0002 


Exponent II 
P.O. Box 128 
Arlington MA 
02476-0002 
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